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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. of the humbler class of individuals in the no- | threat, and, approaching the Smith, who 

= ea vel, we feel warranted in extracting his cle- | bad just taken the tankard in his hand, and 

SIR WALTER Scene NEW WORK. verly-drawn portrait — 8 was raising it to bis head, he contrived to 
Chronicles of the Canongate: Second Series.| «Though his appearance was neither dieni. | tumble against him and jostle him so awk- 
_ By the Author of ‘ Waverley, &c.’ 3 vols. | fied nor nett ath agree face and figure Siar ont wardly, that the foaming ale gushed over bis 
Svo. pp. 1020. Edinburgh; Cadell and | only deserving of attention, but seemed in some fave, person, and dress. Goodnatured: as the 
Co.: London; Simpkin and Marshall; } manner to command it. He was rather below | Smith, in spite of his — Ss: 
1828. the middle stature, but the breadth of his shoul- really was in the utmost degree, his patience 


‘ . r rm. watt d leneth and brawni : failed under such a provocation. He seized 
Tue Ariosto of the North,’ as Sir Walter | ders, length and brawniness of his arms, and the young man’s throat, being the part whicl: 


Scott was not unfitly termed by a great con- the muscular appearance of the whole man, . ; 

temporary, has again waved hid mh ic wand, | 2tgued a most unusual share of strength, and came readiest to his grasp, as Cogaenerarese 
P ’ S us mag ’ f a Ss , from the pretended stumble, and pressing it se- 

and summoned a host of spirits. to char a frame kept in vigour by constant exercise. age 

; | charm, | 14;, legs were somewhat bent, but not in a man- verely as he cast the lad from him, exclaimed, 

instruct, and interest the world. St. Valen- , ' “Had this been in another place, young gal- 


es a? oe “ . | ner which could be said to approach to deform- | , 
tine’s Day, or The Fair Maid of Perth, is ity; on the contrary, which seemed to correse | lows-bird, I had stowed the lugs out of thy 


the title of the tale, which forms the Second | pond to the strength of his frame, though it in | head, as I have done to some of thy clan be- 
Series of the Chronicles of the Canongate, | jured in some degree its symmetry His dress | fore thee." 

and which tale occupies the whole of the | was of buff-hide; and he wore in‘a belt around | _, ‘ Comachar recovered his fect with the acti- 
three volumes. It evinces no deterioration | his waist a heavy broadsword, and a dirk or po- vity ofa tiger, and exclaiming; * Newer anal 
or lessening of any of the astonishing attri- | niard, as if to defend his purse, which (burgher- | YOU live to make that boast again‘: drew a 
butes which marked the former efforts of this | fashion) was attached to the same cincture. short sharp knife from his bosom, and spring - 


fertile novelist; to hi ;- | The head was well proportioned, round se | bg on Henry Smith, attempted: to. plunge: it 
ovelist; on the contrary, to his cus prot Mei » ClOSe | nto his body over the collar-bone which must 


: itur cropped, and curled thickly with bl air. : 
tomary truth and power of portraiture, and Th PP »* gy st we vith black hair have been a mortal wound. But the object of 
unequalled descriptive skill, he has added, | There was daring and resolution in the dark | ¥) ; 

: ; ? | 2 | eve..tnut tha other fdatare d | this violence was so ready to defend himself by 
we think, more of art in the construction of | &¥¢ Dut the other features seemed to express | oy; ilant” . 
his s ‘ h: ° . a bashful timidity, mingled with good humour striking up the assailant’s band, thet the blow 
us story, than on any former occasion, ? | only glanced on the bone, and scarce drew 


; : and obvious satisfaction at meeting with his ’ 
As the title implies, Perth is the scene old friends. Abstracted from the bashful ex- | 2/004 To wrench the dagger from the boy's 
hand, and to secure him with a grasp Jike that 


shoees for ~ oe cereus ae in these vo- | pression, which was that of the moment, the Phi for th oe 
umes; and to the beauty of its situation, its | forehead of Henry Gow, or Smith, (for he was | 2 "3S OWR Iron vice, was, forthe powertu 
great antiquity, and various attractions, very | indifferently so called, as both words equally Smith, the work of a single moment. Cona- 
eloquent justice is awarded in the first chap- | indicated his profession,) was high and noble char felt himself at once in the absolute power 
ter. In the second, we are told that, in ad- | but the lower part of the f. as less. happily | Of the formidable antogonist whom he had 
7 ; ans , . ut the lower part of the face was less happily | provoked; he became deadly pale, as he ba: 
dition to beauties of an inanimate nature, it | formed. The mouth was large, and well fur- " ; ; bef, , yP ns a nen 
had always been able to boast charms at once | nished with a set of firm and beautiful teeth, an Se aed i" Ppa pectin , tear aed 
more interesting and more transient; and | the appearance of which corresponded with the one ote ie staal tee id i — 9 wo aim 
that to be called the Fair Maid of Perth. | air of personal health and muscular strength, | {{0™ DIS Poweriu! hold, the Smit questiy sate, 
, ; “tigg Pte - . di “Tt is well for thee that thou canst not make 
would at anv period have been a hich dis- | Which the whole frame indicated. A short 
wan y perio Su dis- , ery me angry—thou art but a boy, and IJ, a grown 
tinction, and have inferred no mean superi- | thick beard, and moustaches which had lately 
ction, aged PN maak: quart © care, completed the | 22» ought not to have provoked thee. But 
ority in beauty, where there were many to | °&& Mange with some care, completed the | 1, 1p: ing.” 
y ys ; : mes picture. His age could not exceed eight-and- ot this Se 0 Car. 
claim that much-envied attribute. After this twenty.” ° * Conachar stood an instant as if about to re- 
we naturally look for something uncommon R ‘ thi es ac ply, and then left the room ere Simon had col- 
in the heroine, and we are not disappointed. | ,,. he Is personage, anc Vonachar, a) lected himself enough to speak. Dorothy was 
Before attempting the faint outline of the nar- Highland apprentice of Simon Glover, aquar- | running hither and thither for salves and heai- 
tative in which we can indulge, it will be rel takes place on the following grounds. Si-| ing herbs. Catherine had swooned at the 


necessary to premise that its period is that mon exclaims:— sight oF the ehenming bleed. ‘waiag 
of the fourteenth century, ‘when the Scottish | | |“ Conachar, bestir thee. Let the cans clinks As the character of Catherine is consider- 


sceptre was swayed by the gentle but feeble at - ee _ have a wg of the nut-brown ably developed by this incident, we continue 
hand of John, who reigned under the title of | Gy. souced cut the aod liguor for Lie the quotation :— 4 
Robert III.’ eric gal reg B the iy ae for his “ Let me depart, father Simon,” said Hen- 
Catherine : master and for Catherine, with due observance. | ry Smith, mournfully ; “1 might have guesse:! 
account of Segoe en“ Kapton eee ie = —_ he set the flagon on the table, | I piper td my old ay ag me strite 
. : ye : ’ ° and bloodshed where would wish most to 
c% at this early period citizens and artisans <« How now, sirrah !==be these your man-| bring peace and happiness. Care not for me— 
erived their surnames from their occupa-j| ners? Fill to my guest, the worshipful Mas-| louk to poor Catherine; the fright of such a: 
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tions,) had acquired so much renown in con- | ter Henry Smith.” affray hath killed her, and all through my 
Sequence of her personal attractions, that no- ‘6¢ Master Smith may fill for himself, if he | fault.” z r 
blemen of the highest rank were more anxious wishes for liquor,” answered the youthful ‘«Thy fault, my son! It was the fault of 
to exhibit feats of horsemanship before her | Celt. ‘‘Theson of my father has demeaned | yon Highland cateran, whom it is my curse to 


himself enough already for one evening.” be cumbered with; but he shall go back to his 
‘« That’s well crowed for a cockeril,” said | glens to-morrow, or taste the tolbooth of the 
Henry ; WF thou . so y right, my lad, that | burgh. An assault upon the life of his mas- 
and adi ae ., the man deserves to ie oO thirst who will not | ter’s guest in his master’s house! It breaks 
the es ay eh ps: topes sent drink without a cup bearer.” all bonds between us. But let me see to thy 
and she seemed desirous to confine her con- eee ee oe ee a «a 99 
quests to those who w within h re of the young apprentice with so much patience. 66 Catherine !” repeated the armourer, “ look 
oO were within her own Now, by my honest word, and by the best | to Catherine. ' 
lowly sphere. In this disposition she was} glove I ever made,” said Simon, “thou shalt «Dorothy will see to her,” said Simon ; 
confirmed by her father, who intended to | help him with liquor from that cup and flagon, | “ surprise and fear kill not—skenes and dirk 
unite her with his friend Harry Gow; and as | if thee and I are to abide under one roof.” do. And she is not more the daughter of my 
this is one of the most original and effective} ‘Conachar arose sullenly upon hearing this ' blood than thou, my dear Henry, art theson or 
20 


father’s door, than to distinguish themselves 
at tournaments, in which the eyes of the no- 
blest dames in Scotland ‘ rained influence, 
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my affections. Let me see the wound. The 
skeneoccle is an ugly weapon in a Highland 
hand.” 

*“] mind it no more than the scratch of a 
wild-cat,” said the armourer ; ** and now that 
the colour is coming to Catherine's cheek again, 
you shall see me asound man in a moment.” 
He turned toa corner ta which bung a small 
mirror, and hastily took from his purse some 
dry lint, to apply to the slight wound he had 
received. Ashe unloosed the Jeathern jacket 
fyom his neck and shoulders, the manly and 
muscular form which they displayed, was not 
more remarkable than the fairness of his skin, 
where it had not, as in hands and face, been 
exposed to the effects of rough weather, and of 
his laborious trade. He hastily applied some 
lint to stop the bleeding, and a little water hav- 
ing removed al] other marks of the fray, he 
buttoned his doublet anew, and turned again 
to the table where Catherine, still pale and 
trembling, was, however, recovered from her 
fuinting fit. 

** Would you but grant me your forgive- 
ness for having offended you in the very first 
hour of myreturn? The lad was foolish to pro- 
voke ine, and yet I was more foolish to be pro- 
voked by suchas he. Your father blames me 
not, Catherine, and cannot you forgive me?” 

‘«T have no power to forgive,’ answered 
Catherine, ‘* what | have no title toresent. If 
my father chooses to have his house made the 
scene of night braw)s, 1 must witness them— 
{ cannot help myself. Perhaps it was wrong 
in me to faint and interrupt, it may be, the far- 
ther progress of a fair fray. My apology is, 
that 1 cannot bear the sight of blood.” 

¢“ And is this the manner,” said her father, 
“in which you receive my friend after his long 
absence? My friend, did I say? nay, my son, 
“He escapes being murdered by a fellow whom 
1 wili to morrow clear this bouse of, and you 
treat him as if he had done wrong in dashing 
from him the snake which was about to sting 
him !” 

‘Tt is not my part, father,’ returned the 
Maid of Perth, “to decide who had the right 
or wrong in the present brawl; nor did 1 see 
what happened distinctly enough, to say which 
was assailant, or which defender, But sure 
our friend, Master Henry, will not deny that 
he lives in a perfect atmosphere of strife, blood, 
and quarrels. He hears of no swordsman but 
be envies his reputation, and must needs put 
his valour to the proof. He sees no brawl! but 
he must strike into the midst of it. Has he 
friends, he fights with them for love and honour 
—las he enemies, he fights with them for ha- 
tred and revenge. And those men who are 
neither his friends nor foes, he fights with them 
because they are on this or that side of a river. 
His days are days of battle, and doubtless he 
acts them over again in his dreams.” 

$6 Daughter,” said Simon, “ your tongue 
wags too fieely. Quarrels and fights are men’s 
business, not women’s, and it is not maidenly 
to think or speak of them.” 

‘ Butif they are so rudely enacted in our 
presence,” said Catherine, “it is a little bard 
to expect us to think or speak of anything else. 
I will grant you, my father, that this valiant 
burgess of Perth is one of the best-hearted men 
that draws breath within its wails—that he 
would walk a hundred yards out of the way 
rather than step upon a worm—that le would 
be as loath, in wantonness, to kill a spider, as 
if he were a kinsman to King Robert, of happy 
memory—that in the last quarrel before his 
departure he fought witt four butchers, to p.e- 
vent their killing a poor mistiff that had mis- 
behaved in the bull-ring, and narrowly escaped 
the fate of the cur that he was protecting, I 
will grant you, also, thut the poor never pass 
the house of the wealthy a:mouser but they are 





rclieved with food and alms. But what avails 
all this, when his sword makes as many starv- 
ing orphans and mouining widows as his purse 
relieves ?” 

«Nay, but Catherine, hear me but a word 
before going on with a string of reproaches 
against my friend, that sound something like 
sense, while they are, in truth, inconsistent 
with all we hear and see around us. What,” 
continued the glover, ‘do our king and our 
court, our knights and ladies, our abbots, 
monks, and priests themselves, so earnestly 
crowd to see? Is it not to behold the display 
of chivalry, to witness the gullant actions of 
brave knights in the tilt and tourney-ground, 
to look upon deeds of honour and glory achieved 
by arms and bloodshed? What is it these 
proud knights do, that differs from what our 
good Henry Gow works out in his sphere? 
Who ever heard of his abusing his skill and 
strength to do evil or forward oppression, and 
who knows not how often it has been employed 
in the good cause of the burgh? And shouldst 
not thou, of all women, deem thyself honoured 
and glorious, that so true a heart and so strong 
an arm has termed himself thy bachelor? In 
what do the proudest dames take their loftiest 
price, save in the chivalry of their knight; and 
has the boldest in Scotland done more gallant 
deeds than my brave son Heury, though but of 
low degree? Js he not known to highland and 
lowland as the best armourer that ever made 
sword, and the truest soldier that ever drew 
one ?” 

‘«¢ My dearest father,” answered Catherine, 
*‘ your words contradict themselves, if you will 
permit your child to say so. Let us thank 
God and the good saints, that we are in a 
peaceful rank of life, below the notice of those 
whose high birth, and yet higher pride, lead 
them to glory in their bloody works of cruelty, 
which the proud and lordly term deeds of chi- 
valry. Your wisdom will allow that it would 
be absurd in us to prank ourselves in their 
dainty plumes and splendid garments—why, 
then, should we imitate their full-blown vices? 
Why should we assume their hard-hearted 
pride and ieleutless cruelty, to which murder is 
uot only a sport, but a subject of vainglorious 
triuinph ¢ Let those whose rank claims as its 
right such bloody homage, take pride and plea- 
sure in it;——-we, who have no share in the sa- 
crifice, may the better pity the sufferings ef the 
victim. Let us thank our lowliness, since it 
secures us from temptation. But forgive me, 
father, if | have stepped over the limits of my 
duty, in contradicting the views which you en- 
tertain, with so many others, on these sub- 
jects.” 

‘« Nay, thou hast ever too much talk for me, 
girl,”’ said her father, somewhat angrily. “1 
am but a poor workman, whose best knowledge 
is to distinguish the left hand glove from the 
tight. Butif thou wouldst have my forgive- 
ness, say something of comfort to my poor 
Henry. There he sits, confounded and dis- 
mayed with all the preachment thou hast heaped 
together; and he, to whom a trumpet sound 
was like the invitation to a feast, is struck 
down at the sound of a child’s whistle.” 


‘The armourer, indeed, while he heard the 
lips that were dearest to him paint his charac- 
ter in such unfavourble colours, had Jaid his 
lead down on the table, upon his folded arms, 
in an attitude of the deepest dejection, or al- 
most despair. “I would to Heaven, my dear- 
est futher,” answered Catherine, “ that it were 
in ivy power to speak comfort to Henry, with- 
out betraying the sacred cause of the truths I 
have just told you. And I may,—nay, I must 
have such a commission,” she continued, with 
something that the earnestness with which she 
spoae, and the extreme beauty of her features, 
caused for the moment to resemble inspiration. 








“The truth of Heaven,” she said, in a solemn 
tone, “ was never committed to a tongue 
however feeble, but it gave a right to that 
tongue to announce mercy, while it declared 
judgment. Arise, Henry—rise up, noble-mind- 
ed, good, and generous, though widely mis. 
taken man. Thy faults are those of this crye] 
and remorseless age——thy virtues all thine 
own” 

‘ While she thus spoke, she laid her hand 
upon the smith’s arm, and extricating it from 
under his bead by a force which, however gen- 
tle, he could not resist, she compelled him to 
raise towards her his manly face, and the eyes 
into which her expostulations, mingled with 
other feelings, had summoned tears, ‘ Weep 
not,” she said, “ or rather weep on—but weep 
as those who have hope. Abjure the sins of 
pride and anger, which most easily beset thee 
—fling from thee the accursed weapons, to the 
fatal and murderous use of which thou art so 
easily tempted.” ” 


These occurrences take place on the eve of 
St. Valentine’s Day, and the following is the 
adjuration which Simon, at parting, address- 
es to his intended son-in-law :— 

‘Hark thee, son Henry ; be at the lattice 
window on our east gable by the very peep of 
dawn, and make me aware thou art come by 
whistling the Smith’s call gently. I will con- 
trive that Catherine shall look out at the win- 
dow, and thus thou wilt have all the privileges 
of being a gallant valentine through the rest of 
the year; which if thou canst not use to thine 
own advantage, I shall be led to think, that for 
all thou be’st covered with the lion’s hide, Na- 
ture has left on thee the long ears of the ass,”” 

In pursuance of this appointment, Henry, 
on the following morning, hurries to the glo- 
ver’s house. With a lover’s anxiety, he has 
arisen at least an hour too early for his pur- 
pose, and is passing slowly under the wall of 
St. Anne’s Chapel, when he hears the words, 
‘He lingers that has need to run.’ A few 
words more are exchanged between the smith 
and his invisible monitor, and 

‘ The former instantly changed his loitering 
pace to one with which few people could bave 
kept up, and in an instant was in Couvrefew 
Street. He bad not made three steps towards 
Simon Glover’s, which stood in the midst of 
the narrow street, when two men started from 
under the houses on different sides, and ad- 
vanced, as it were by concert, to intercept his 
passage. The imperfect light only permitted 
him to discern that they wore the highland 
mantle. 

‘Clear the way, catheran,” said the ar- 
mourer, in the deep stern voice which corres- 
ponded with the breadth of his chest. 

‘They did not answer, at least intelligibly ; 
but he could see that they drew their swords, 
with the purpose of withstanding him by vio- 
lence. Conjecturing some evil, but of what 
kind he could not anticipate, Henry instantly 
determined to make his way through whatever 
odds, and defend bis mistress, or at least die at 
her feet. He cast his cloak over his left arm 
as a buckler, and advanced rapidly and stead- 
ily to the two men. The nearest made a thrust 
at him, but Henry Smith, parrying the blow 
with bis cloak, dashed his arm in the man’s 
face, and tripping him at the same time, gave 
him a severe fall on the causeway; while al- 
most at the same instant he struck a blow with 
his whinger at the fellow who was upon his 
right hand, so severely applied, that he also lay 
prostrate by his associate. Meanwhile, the al- 
mourer pushed forward in alarm, for which the 
circumstances of the street being guarded oF 
defended by strangers who conducted them- 
selves with such violence, affurded sufficient 
reacon. He heard a suppressed whispet aud a 
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bustle under the Glover’s windows—those very 
windews from which he had expected to be 
hailed by Catherine as ber valentine. He kept 
to the opposite side of the street, that he might 
reconnoitre their number and purpose. But 
one of the party, who were beneath the win- 
dow, observing or hearing him, crossed the 
street also, and taking him doubtless for one of 
the sentinels, asked, in a whisper, ** What noise 
was yonder, Kenneth? why gave you not the 
signal ?”=—=‘* Villain!” said Henry, you are dis- 
covered, and you shall die the devth !” 

‘As he spoke thus, he dealt the stranger a 
blow with bis weapon which would probably 
have made his words good, had not the man, 
raising his arm, received on bis hand the blow 
meant forhis head. The wound must have 
been a severe one, for he staggered and fell 
with a deep groan. Without noticing him 
farther, Henry Smith sprung forward upon a 
party of men who seemed engaged in placing 
a ladder against the lattice window in the ga- 
ble. Henry did not stop either to count their 
numbers or to ascertain their purpose. But 
crying the alarm-word of the town, and giving 
the sigual at which the burghers were wont to 
collect, he rushed on the nightwalkers, one of 
whom was in the act of ascending the ladder. 

he Smith seized it by the rounds, threw it 
down on the pavement, and placing his foot on 
the body of the man who had been mounting, 
prevented him from regaining his feet. His 
accomplices struck iiercely at Henry, to extri- 
cate their companion, But his mail-coat stood 
him in good stead, and he repaid their blows 
with interest, shouting aloud, “ Help, help, for 
honnie St. Johnstoun! Bows and blades, 
brave citizens ! bows and blades !—they break 
into our houses under cloud of night.” ’ 

The smith retains his prisoner; but the 
rest of the assailants, though pursued by the 
townsmen, contrive to reach a neighbouring 
convent, and become ‘ safe in girth and sanc- 
tuary." Simon Glover pulls the captive into 
the house, and leaves Henry outside wonder- 
ing not a little at the composure, with which 
the father of Catherine seems to regard the 
whole affair. His surprise is heightened 
when he learns that Glover has allowed the 
man to escape; but his paramount feelings 
are for Catherine; and with her he enjoys, 
in the course of the morning, a deeply-inter- 
esting interview, subsequently to a piece of 
frank-hearted and graceful kindness, which 
Sir Walter beautifully paints. After the af- 
fray, a little pompous burger, Oliver Proud- 
fate, picks up a bloody band, on which spar- 
kles a ring of immense value; and this, ulti- 
mately, leads to the discovery that the princi- 
pal assailants were the Duke of Rothsay, (the 
king’s son and heir,) and Sir John Ramor- 
hey, the latter being the owner of the hand 
and ring. We are unable to enter into the 
many important and striking details with 
which the first volume concludes, and by 
which we are introduced to the imbecile king, 
his wayward but generous-hearted son alrea- 
dy mentioned, and his ungovernable nobles, 
the Earl of March, and the tremendous Ar- 
chibald, earl of Douglas, generally termed 
black Douglas, between whose daughter and 
the duke, state-intrigue has effected an un- 
happy union; there is one scene, however, 
Which we cannot refrain from quoting: be- 
neath the windows of the royal apartment, a 
glee-maiden (whose habiliments and person 
are exquisitely portrayed,) has taken her sta- 
tion, but 

‘Just as she commenced, she was stopped 
by a cry for “ Room—room—place for tie 
Duke of Rothsay!” 
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‘ “ Nay, burry no man on my score,” said a 
gallant young cavalier, who entered on a noble 
Arabian horse, which he managed with exqui- 
site grace, though by such sligit handling of 
the reins, such imperceptible pressure of the 
limbs and sway of the body, that to any eye 
save that of an experienced horseman, the ani- 
mal seemed to be putting forth his paces for 
his own amusement, and thus gracefully bear- 
ing forward a rider who was too indolent to 
give himself any trouble about the matter. 

‘The prince’s apparel, which was very rich, 
was put on with slovenly carelessness. His 
form, though his stature was low, and his 
' limbs extremely slight, was elegant in the ex- 
treme; and his features no less handsome. 
But there was on his brow a haggard paleness, 
which seemed the effect of care or of dissipa- 
tion, or of both these wasting causes combined. 
His eyes were sunk and dim, as from late in- 
dulgence in revelry on the preceding evening, 
while his cheek was inflamed with unnatural! 
red, as if either the effect of the Bacchanalian 
orgies had not passed away from the constitu- 
tion, of a morning draught had been resorted 
to, in order to remove the effects of the night’s 
debauchery. 

‘Such was the Duke of Rothsay, and heir of 
the Scottish crown, a sight at once of interest 
and compassion. Al! unbonneted, and made 
way for him, while he kept repeating care- 
lessly, * No haste—no haste—-! shall arrive 
soon enough at the place I am bound for.— 
How's this—a damsel of the joyous science? 
Ay, by St. Giles! and a comely wench to boot. 
Stand still, my merry men; never was min 
strelsy marred for me—A good voice, by the 
mass! Begin me that lay again, sweetheart.” 

‘Louise did not know the person who ad- 





dressed her; but the general respect paid by 
| all around, and the easy and indifferent man- 
ner in which it was received, showed her she 
was addressed by a man of the highest quality. 
She recommenced ber lay, and sung her best 
accordingly ; while the young duke seemed 
thoughtful and rather affected towards the close 
ofthe ditty. But it was not his habit to che- 
'rish such melancholy affections. ‘ This is a 
| plaintive ditty, my nut-brown maid,” said he 
chucking the retreating glee-maiden under the 
chin, and detaining her, by the collar of her 
dress, which was not ditiicult, as he sat on 
horseback so close to the steps on which she 
stood. ™ But I wariant me you have livelier 
| notes at will, ma bellu tenebrosa; ay, and canst 
| sing in bower as well as wold, and by night as 
well as day.” 

‘<f am no nightingale, my lord,” said 


' gallantry which ill-suited the place und cir- 
| cumstances, a discrepancy to which he who 
addressed it to her seemed contemptuously ia- 
different. 

¢<} What hast thou there, darling?” he 
added, removing his hold from her collar, to 
the serip which she carried. 

‘Glad was Louise to escape his grasp, by 
slipping the knot of the ribband, and leaving 
the little bag in the prince’s hand, as, retiring 
back beyond his reach, she answered, * Nuts, 
may lord, of the last season.” 

¢ The prince pulled out a handful of nuts ac- 
cordingly. ‘ Nuts, child'!—they will break 
thine ivory teeth—hurt thy pretty voice,” said 
Rothsay, cracking one with his teeth, likea 
village schoolboy. 

‘They are not the walnuts of my own 
sunny clime, my lord,” said Louise; “ but 
they hang low, and are within the reach of the 
puor.”’ 








better fare, poor wandering ape,” said the 
| duke, in a tone in which feeling predominated 


more than in the affected and contemptuous | 


Louise, endeavouring to escape a species of 











¢<¢ You shall have something to give you | 
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gallantry of his first address to the giee- 
maiden. 

‘At this moment, as he turned to ask an at- 
tendant for his purse, the prince encountered 
the stern and piercing look of a tall black man, 
seated on a powerful iron-grey horse, who had 
entered with attendants while the Duke of 
Rothsay was engaged with Louise, and now re- 
mained stupified and almost turned to stone by 
his surprise and anger, at this unseemly spec- 
tacle. Even one who had never seen the Black 
Douglas, must have known him by his swart 
complexion, his gigantic frame, his buff-coat of 
bull’s-hide ; and his air of courage, firmness, 
and sagacity, mixed with the most indomitable 
pride. The loss of an eyein battle, though not 
perceptible at first sight, as the ball of the in- 
jured organ remained similar to the other, gave 
yet a stern immovable glare to the whole as- 
pect. 

‘The meeting of the royal son-in-law with 
his terrible step-father, was in circumstances 
which arrested the attention of all present; and 
the by-standers waited the issue with silence 
and suppressed breath, lest they should lose 
any part of what was to ensue. 

¢ When the Duke of Rothsay saw the expres- 
sion which occupied the stern features of Don- 
glas, and remarked that the earl did not make 
the least motion towards respectful, or even 
civil salutation, he seemed determined to show 
him how little respect he was disposed to pay 
to his displeased looks. He took his purse 
from his chamberlain. 

‘<* Here, pretty one,” be said, “I give thee 
one gold piece for the song thou hast sung me, 
another for the nuts L have stolen froin thee, 
and a third for the kiss thou art about to give 
me. For know, my pretty one, that when fair 
lips (and thine for fault of better may be called 
so) make sweet music for my pleasure, [I ant 
sworn to St. Valentine to press them to mine.” 

‘My song is recompensed nobly—"” said 
Louise, shrinking back; ** my nuts are sold to 
a good market—-farither tratiic, my lord, were 
either befitting you nor beseeming me.” 

‘« What! you coy it, my nymph of the 
highway?” said the prince, contemptuously. 
“Know, damsel, that one asks you a grace 
who is unused to denial.” 

‘It is the Prince of Scotland” —* the Duke 
of Rothsay,’’°—said the courtiers around, to the 
terrified Louise, pressing forward the trembling 
young woman; * you must not thwart his hu- 
mour.”” 

¢«¢ But I cannot reach your lordship,” she 
said, ** you sit so high on horseback.” 

‘If | must alight,” said Rothsay, “ there 
shall be the heavier penalty—What does the 
wench tremble for? Place thy foot on the toe 
of my boot, give me hold of thy hand—Gallant- 
ly done!” He kissed her as she stood thus sus- 
pended in the air, perched upon his foot, and 
supported by his hand; saying, * There is thy 
kiss, and there is my purse to pay it; and to 
grace thee farther, Rothsay will wear thy scrip 
for the day.” He suffered the frightened girt 
to spring to the ground, and turned his looks 
from her to bend them conteniptuously on the 
Earl of Douglas, as if he had said, “ All this 
do in despite of you and of your daughter's 
claims.” 

‘6 By St. Bride of Douglas!” said the earl, 
pressing towards the prince, “this ts too much, 
unmannered boy, as void of sense as honour! 
You know what considerations restrain the 
hand of Douglas, eise had you never dared 





¢ Can you play at spang-cockle, my lord ?” 
said the prince, placing a nut onthe second 
joint of his forefinger, and spinning it off by a 
sinart application of the thumb. The nut struck 
on Douglas's broad breast, who burst out into 
a dreadful exclamation of wrath, inarticulate, 
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but resembling the grow] of a lion in depth 
and sternness of expression. ‘I cry your par- 
don, most mighty lord,” said the Duke of Roth- 
say, scornfully, while all around trembled; “I 
did not conceive my pellet could have wounded 
you, seeing you wear a buff coat. Surely, l 
trust, it did not bit your eye?” 

‘The prior, despatched by the king, as we 
have seen in the last chapter, had by this time 
made way through the crowd, and laying hold 
on Douglas’s rein in a manner that’ made it 
impossible for bim to advance, reminded him 
that the prince was the son of lis sovereign, 
and the husband of bis daughter. 

‘Fear not, Sir Prior,” said Douglas. “1 
despise the childish boy too much to raise a 
finger against him. But I will return insult 
for insult, Here, any of you who love the 
Douglas, spurn me this quean from the monas- 
tery gates ; and let her be so scourged that she 
may bitterly remember to the last day of her 
life, how she gave means to an unrespective 
boy to affront the Douglas !” 

‘ Four or five retainers instantly stepped forth 
to execute commands which were seldom ut- 
tered in vain, and heavily would Louise have 
atoned for an offence of which she was alike 
the innocent, unconscious, and unwilling in- 
strument, had not the Duke of Rothsay inter- 
fered. 

‘Spurn the poor glee woman ?” he said, in 
high indignation ; “scourge ber for obeying 
my commands? Spurn thine own oppressed 
vassals, rude Earl—scourge thine own faulty 
hounds—but beware how you touch so much 
as a dog that Rothsay hath patted on the head, 
far less a female whose lips he hath kissed !"”’ 

A general tumult ensues at the outward 
gate of the monastery, under cover of which 
Rothsay contrives to have Louise conveyed 
safely away, and our friend Larry Smith is 
her esquire. 





(To be continued.) 





Merwo m 1827. By Hf. G. Wann, Esa. 
Hlis Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires in that 
Country, during the Years 1825, 1826, 
and part of 1527. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1341. 
London, 1828. Colburn. 

Tur views with which Mr. Ward has given 

to the woild these important volumes, are 

well and clearly explained in his prefatory 

observations. Iie has been influenced by a 

laudable anxiety to show the true condition 

of a state with which no man has possessed 
greater opportunities of becoming intimately 
acquainted, or better known how to avail 
himself of them to the fullest extent. He 
has sought, in this work, to combine the re- 
sults of his personal experience with the in- 
formation scattered through various treatises, 
and the eflort has been crowned with com- 
plete success. The sources to which he has 
thus laboriously applied, are the Essai Poli- 
tique of Baron Humboldt, the Espanol of 

Mr. Blanco White, the Cuadro Historico of 

Don Carlos Bustamente, as well as of Ro- 

binson, brackenbridge, and many other 

works published in the United States, and 
but little read in England. 

To the mines, in their relation both to 
New Spain and to Europe, Mr. Ward has 
devoted the most serious attention : and his 
statements will throw new and important 
light over much that duplicity and ignorance 
have purposely darkened and entangled Ne- 
vertheless, this work is not quite periect; we 
could have wished to find in it, occasionally, 
more exalted ideas upon politics, and rather 
less attachment to the ancient monarchical 
institutions of Europe. Such as it is, hows 
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ever, it is tle best and most complete that 
has been published during the last ten years, 
respecting the capital of New Spain. It is 
divided into six books, which contain the his- 
tory of Mexico, its situation under the Spa- 
nish yoke, statistical details relative to its 
population, its agriculture, commerce, and 
finances, both before and since the declara- 
tion of independence. 

The work opens with an account of the 
boundaries, geological structure, climate, po- 
pulation, and productions ; of the infinite va- 
riety of the latter, many delightful proofs are 
given. Among others, Mr. Ward says he 
remembers having followed once, during a 
whole day’s journey, the course of a ravine, 
which he crossed, and re-crossed several 
times, always finding the fruits of the tropics 
in profusion on the banks of a little stream, 
which wound down the centre of the Bar- 
ranca, while the hills on either side were co- 
vered with the beech, the oak, and the fir. 
These changes, it appears, are of almost daily 
occurrence, and render it impossible to as- 
sign to any particular production a particular 
parallel, or district, or to attempt any other 
classification than that of the fruits of Tierra 
caliente, and those of the Table-land. To 
convey an idea of the agricultural wealth of 
Mexico, Mr. Ward gives a précis of the most 
important productions, distinguishing the 
characteristics of each, and the parts of the 
country in which its cultivation has been 
most attended to. This portion of the work 
is wound up with an acute and comprehen- 
sive view of the Spanish colonial system. The 
sections immediately following, are descrip- 
tive of the effects produced by the events of 
the year 1808, in the Peninsula, and of the 
revolution in Mexico, which ultimately en- 
sued, including accounts of the efforts and 
death of the courageous Morelos, and of the 
rise and fall of Iturbide. The pages devoted 
to General Victoria will be perused with ex- 
treme interest, presenting, as they do, an al- 
most unparalleled picture of heroism and suf- 
fering. We subjoin an account of one of the 
most devoted adventurers in the cause of in- 
dependence. 

On the 15th of April, 1817, Don Xavier 
Mina, the celebrated Guerilla chief, (nephew 
to Espoz y Mina, now in England,) being dri- 
ven from Spain, in consequence of his un- 
successful attempt to create a rising in favour 
of the Cortes, at Pampeluna, after the disso- 
lution of that assembly by the king, resolved 
to advocate the same cause in Mexico, and 
landed for that purpose on the coast, with a 
small body of foreigners, consisting chiefly of 
Americans :— 

‘Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
the moment chosen by Mina for this attempt. 
All the leaders of any note in the first insurrec- 
tion had (as we have seen) successively disap- 
peared from the scene, and the cause of the re- 
volution had fallen into the hands of defenders, 
with whom it was a disgrace to be associated. 
Such was the infamous Padre Torres, who had 
established a sort of half-priestly, half-military 
despotism in the Baxio, the whole of which he 
had parcetied out ainongst his military com- 
mandants,—men, mostly, without principle or 
virtue, whose only recommendation was im- 
plicit obedience to ‘the willof their chief. From 
lis fortress, on the top of the mountain of Los 
Remedios, Torres was the scourge of the whole 
country a:ound: vindictive, sanguinary, and 
treacherous by nature, he spared none who had 
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he misfortune to offend him, whether Creole or j 
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Spaniard, and did more towards devastatin 
the most fertile portion of the Mexican terrj. 
tory, by his capricious mandates for the de. 
struction of towns and villages, under pretence 
of cutting off the supplies of the enemy, than 
all those who had preceded him, whether royal. 
ists or insurgents, during the five first years of 
the war. Robinson mentions several instances 
of the most wanton barbarity on the part of this 
man, which are confirmed by the general de. 
testation in which his name is held, to this 
day, by his countrymen: yet, under his aus. 
pices, existed the only shadow of a govern. 
ment, that was still kept up by the insurgents 
[t was termed the Junta of Jauxilla, from a lit. 
tle fort, in the eentre of a marsh, in the pro- 
vince of Valladolid, which was its usual resj- 
dence; but it possessed little influence, and no 
authority, being composed entirely of creatures 
of the Padre Torres. The country was, how- 
ever, still overrun by parties of insurgent ca- 
valry, and Torres was in possession of three 
fortified places ; (Los Remedios, Jauxilla, and 
Sombrero,) but, with the exception of Guerro’s 
corps, with which, from the eastern coast, no 
junction could possibly be effected, there was 
no force bearing a respectable character col- 
lected upon any one point. The armies of Hi- 
dalgo and Morelos were reduced to mere predae 
tory bands; while the royalist forces, increased 
by successive reinforcements from the Penin- 
sula, were in possession of all the towns, and 
of most of the military stations calculated to 
maintain a communication between them. 
‘Stull there was a feeling in the country so 
decidedly in favour of the independent cause, 
—a feeling so strong, so universal, (as was 
proved four years later) that had Mina suc- 
ceeded in awakening it, his success would 
have been almost certain; but he struck the 
wrong chord. He was a Spaniard, and, very 
naturally, did not forget the land of his birth, 
nor wish to deprive it of the most precious 
jewel in its crown. Constitutional liberty, 
therefore, or, in other words, sucb liberty as 
the Mexicans could hope to enjoy under the 
constitution of 1812, without an absolute se- 


| paration from the mother country, was what he 


sought to establish in Mexico, He did not in- 
deed proclaim this, but he proclaimed nothing 
else; and the uncertainty of the Creoles with 
regard to his intentions, was increased by the 
confidence shown in them by many of his own 
countrymen, (particularly the merchants of 
Veracruz,) who wished for the re-establishment 
of the constitutional system, but not, of course, 
for a separation between Mexico and Spain. 
The Creoles had, therefore, reason to suppose 
that the change to be effected by Mina, if suc- 
cessful, would be to them little more than a 
change of masters; and this apprehension, to- 
gether with the smallness of Mina’s force, 
which was so inconsiderable as to check the 
hopes even of his warmest partizansy rendered 
them passive spectators of the contest, upon 
which be was about to enter, with the armies 
of the king. 

‘Nothing could be, apparently, more une 
equal than this contest. Mina, on iandings 
had with him only three hundred and fifty-nine 
men, including officers, of whom fifty-one de- 
serted him, under the command of Colonel 
Perry, befor¢é he commenced his march into the 
interior of the country. One hundred more 
were left to garrison a little fort, which was 
erected, as a depot, at Soto Ja Marina, (where 
Mina landed.) under the ordets of Major Sarda ; 
and with the remainder, reinforced by a few 
straggling insurgents, Mina attempted to effect 
a junction with the independent party in the 
Baxio, (the very heart of Mexico,) in the face 
of several detachments of the royal army infi- 
nitely superior to him in numbers. He leit 
Soto Ja Marina on the 24th of May; and after 
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suffering dreadfully from the want of provi- 
sions and water on his march through the 
Tierra Caliente from the coast, he reached the 
town of El Valle del Maiz, situated on the river 
Panuco, in the intendancy of Sans Luis Potosi, 
and near the confines of the Table-land, on the 
sth of June, 1817. Here he found a body of 
four hundred royal cavalry, which he defeated; 
and this successful action enabled him to allow 
his troops two days’ rest after their fatigues. 
On the 14th of June, his little corps reached the 
Hacienda de Peotillos, where it was destined to 
meet with the first serious opposition to its pro- 
gress. Brigadier Arminan, at the head of nine 
hundred and eighty European infantry, of the 
regiments of Estremadura and America, and 
eleven hundred of the Rio Verde (Creole) ca- 
valry, occupied the road to the interior, and an 
engagement in the field, or a siege in the Ha- 
cienda, became inevitable. Mina resolved 
upon the first, aware that delay would only 
bring reinforcements to the royalist army, while 
he had none to expect. He therefore posted 
his whole furce, consisting of one bundred and 
seventy-two men, (a small detachment was left 
in charge of the baggage and ammunition,) 
upon a little eminence, which commanded the 
surrounding plain, and there awaited Armi- 
nan’s approach. He was soon enveloped by 
the royalist forces ; but his men, rendered des- 
perate by the apparent hopelessness of their si- 
tuation, invited him to lead them down into 
the plain, where they made so furious a charge 
upon the Spanish line, that, notwithstanding 
their immense superiority in point of numbers, 
Arminan’s troops were put to the rout, and 
sought safety in a precipitate flight. It is said 
that the use of buckshot, in lieu of balls, by the 
soldiers of Mina, contributed not a little to the 
panic, with which their opponents were struck ; 
many of his men loaded their muskets with 
eighteen of these shot, and reserved their fire 
until they were within a few paces of the royal 
ranks. Be this as it may, the dispersion was 
general; and although there was no pursuit, 
Arminan and his staff did not stop in their 
fiight for many leagues from the field of battle ; 
the cavalry was not heard of for four days. 
But on his side, Mina sustained a serious loss ; 
eleven officers, and nineteen men were killed, 
and twenty-six wounded, some so severely 
as to be unable to follow the march of the 
army. Nor did circumstances admit of his de- 
laying, for a single day, bis advance towards 
the Baxio, where alone he could hope to in- 
crease the number of his adherents. While 
unsupported by the insurgents, another such 
victory as that of Peotillos, would have proved 
fatalto him. The division, therefore, moved 
forward on the morning of the 16th June. On 
the 18th it reached Pinos, a small mining town 
in the intendancy of Zacatecas, which, though 
defended by three hundred royalists, was car- 
ried by surprise, by a small detachment of 
Mina’s troops during the night of the 19th. On 
the 22nd, after three days of forced marches, 
during which they crossed a country desolated 
by the war, where neither provisions nor 
houses were to be found, Mina’s advanced 
guard fell in with a party of the insurgents of 
the Baxio, under the command of Don Cristo- 
val Nava, with whom he at last opened the 
long-desired communication. 


_ ©Robinson’s description of Mina’s new allies 
18 very correct and very characteristic. He re- 
presents them as fine athletic men, admirably 
mounted, armed with lances and sabres, (in 
the use of which they all excel) with round 
jackets, decorated with a quantity of gold or 
Silver lace, velveteen breeches, (also embroi- 
dered,) deer-skin wrappers round the leg, gar- 
_ tered at the knee, shoes of the country, open on 
one side above the ankle,—immense iron spurs, 


inlaid with silver, with rowels four inches in 
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diameter,—open shirt-collars, and hats of the 
country, with a very broad brim, and silver 
band, ornamented in front with a picture of the 
Virgin of Guadelupe, (the patroness of the in- 
surgents,) inclosed in a frame, and protected by 
a glass. Such was, and is, the costume of 
those men, by whom the first shock was given 
to the power of Spain in America. They com- 
pose the agricultural population of the coun- 
try, and are known in the towns by the deno- 
mination of Rancheros ; a name, which always 
conveys to any one acquainted with the coun- 
try the idea of great activity, strength, and ex- 
cellent horsemanship, combined with all the 
peculiarities of dress which I have just been 
describing.’ 

After refreshing his men at alarge rancho, 
to which he was conducted by Nava, and 
which he was allowed to reach without op- 
position, though a body of 700 royalists had 
been deputed for the express purpose of pre- 
venting the junction between the two insur- 
gent chiefs, Mina proceeded to Sombrero, 
which he reached on the 24th of June, hav- 
ing in thirty days traversed a tract of country 
220 leagues in extent, and been three times 
engaged with an enemy of infinitely superior 
strength. Allowing his men only four days 
of repose at Sombrero, Mina and his new 
allies, Don Pedro Moreno and Encarnacion 
Ortiz, (the famous insurgent partizan,) pro- 
ceeded against San Juan de los Llanos, the 
station of a formidable royalist division, under 
the command of Don Felipe Castanon. This 
Castanon was an enterprising and successful 





soldier, and his expeditions, like those of 


Iturbide, had been almost uniformly attended 
by success ; but his disposition was sanguin- 
ary, and he invariably sacrificed his prisoners. 
At the period of Mina’s advance, the divi- 
sion of Castanon was the terror of the whole 
baxio :— 

‘The forces with which Mina prepared to 
meet it, consisted of his own division, (about 
two hundred strong, including new recruits,) 
with a detachment of fifty Creole infantry and 
eighty lancers, under Moreno and Encarnacion 
Ortiz. On the morning of the action, (the 29th 
June,) he was joined by a few more insur- 
gents, who increased his numbers to four hun. 
dred, but of these new arrivals, few were armed 
for service in the field, being provided mostly 
with rusty muskets, all without bayonets, and 
many without flints. 

‘The two parties met in the plains which di- 
vide the town of San Felipe from that of San 
Juan, and in eight minutes the action was de- 
cided. Colonel Young, at the head of Mina’s 
infantry, advanced close to the enemy, gave 
them one volley, and then charged with the 
bayonet, while the cavalry, under Major May- 
lefer, (a Swiss, who was killed in the action,) 
after breaking that of the enemy, turned upon 
the infantry, already in confusion, and actually 
cut them to pieces. Castanon himself was kill- 
ed, with three hundred and thirty-nine of his 
men; two hundred and twenty more were 
taken prisoners, and not above one hundred 
and fifty effected their escape. A more de- 
Structive engagement (considering the small- 
ness of the numbers on both sides,) is not, per- 
haps, on record. Castanon’s division was an- 
nihilated, and its fate was celebrated by the ex- 
ultation of the whole Baxio, which had so long 
groaned under the inexorable tyranny of its 
chief.’ 

Mina’s next expedition was against the 
Hacienda of Jaral, the estate of Don Juan 
Moncada, a Creole nobleman of immense 
wealth, and believed to be devoted to the 
royal cause, 
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Mina, and the latter occupied the Hacienda 
without opposition. The marquis had con- 
cealed large sums in specie, and one of his 
secret hoards being discovered by the trea- 
chery of a servant, Mina possessed himself 
of one hundred and forty thousand dollars, 
according to his own statement; but the 
marquis gave out that the sum taken was 
three hundred thousand dollars. This was 
considered an act of impolicy and injustice 
on the part of Mina, and it did his cause 
considerable harm. He now began to expe- 
rience the most miserable reverses: he lost 
the fort which he had erected at Soto la Ma- 
rina, upon the coast, and which was of im- 
portance to him, not only as containing his 
depot of arms and military stores, but as the 
only medium of communication with the 
United States. He was repulsed in an ill- 
judged attempt upon the town of Leon, and 
retiring upon Sombrero, that fortress was im- 
mediately invested by a force of above 3500 
men, under the command of the Mariscal 
de Campo Don Pascual Linan. Receiving 
no reinforcements or supplies, Mina quitted 
Sombrero, and was, as a last resource, com- 
pelled to send orders that the plece should 
be evacuated by night. Dreadful were the 
scenes which attended this evacuation, and 
out of the whole of the ill-fated chieftain’s 
corps, not fifty escaped. No quarter was 
given in the field, and the unfortunate 
wretches who had been left in the hospital 
wounded, were, by Linan’s orders, carried, 
or dragged along the ground, from their beds 
to the square, where they were stripped and 
shot. The last effort of Mina was an attempt 
to surprise Guanajuato, in which he failed, 
in consequence of the cowardice and insu- 
bordination of his troops :— 

‘The men refused to advance; time was 
given for the garrison to be put under arms, 
and no sooner were a few shots exchanged, 
than Mina’s whole division took to flight, and 
that with such precipitation, that only five of 
the whole number were killed. A general dis- 
persion ensued, by Mina’s own order, who ap- 
pears to have been too thoroughly disgusted 
with his new associates, to hope ever to etfect 
any thing with their assistance; nor is it 
known what line he intended to take, had time 
been allowed him for deliberation. This, how- 
ever, was not the case. On quitting Guana- 
juato, accompanied only by a very small escort, 
he took the road to the Rancho del Venadito, 
in the direction of the Hacienda of La Tlachi- 
jera, which belonged to Don Mariano Herrera, 
a friend whom he probably wished to consult 
with regard to his future plans. He arrived at 
the Raucho on the 26th, and resolved to pass 
the night there, conceiving it impossible that 
Orrantia should have received intelligence of his 
route, as he lad purposely avoided all beaten 
roads. Wis intentions, however, were disco- 
vered by a friar, whom he met at a little Indian 
village through which he passed, and who in. 
stantly conveyed the news to Orrantia, who de- 
tached, on receiving it, a party of five hundred 
horse, which invested the house at day break 
on the 27th, and, after dispersing Mina’s es- 
cort, seized the general himself, in the act of 
rushing out of the house, unarmed, and almost 
undressed, in order to ascertain the cause of the 
confusion without. Don Pedro Moreno, the 
commandant of Sombrero, was taken at the 
saine time, and immediately shot. 

‘Mina was conveyed pinioned to Irapuato, 
where he was presented to Orrantia, who had 
the meanness not only to revile his fallen ene- 
my in the most opprobrions terms, but actually 
to strike him repeatedly with the flat of his 
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sword. Mina’s rebuke was dignified and strik- 
ing: “ I regret to have become a prisoner, but 
to have fallen into the bands of a man, regard- 
less alike of the character of a Spaniard and a 
soldier, renders my misfortune doubly keen.” 

‘From the hands of this unworthy foe, he 
was removed to Linan’s bead quarters, where 
he received the treatment due to a soldier, and 
a gentleman, though every precaution was 
taken to prevent the possibility of an escape. 

‘On the 10th of November, the courier, 
whom Linan had sent to the capital, to take 
Apodaca’s commands with regard to his pri- 
soner’s fate, returned with orders for his imme- 
diate execution: and, on the llth, this sen- 
tence was carried into effect, in the presence of 
all the surgeons of the army, and the captains 
of each company, who were directed to certify 
the fact of bis death. 

‘ Mina is said to have met his fate with great 
firmness. He appears, however, to have enter- 
tained, latterly, some doubts with regard to the 
cause which he bad espoused, and an anxious 
wish to clear his memory, with his own coun- 
trymen, from the imputation of having wished 
to separate Mexico from Spain. With this 
view, I presume, he wrote a letter to General 
Linan, on the 3rd of November, the authenti- 
city of which, though denied by Robinson, has 
been establisiied by the discovery of the ori- 
ginal in Mina’s hand, by Don Carlos Busta- 
mante,in which he assures him, that “if he 
had ever ceased to be a good Spaniard, it was 
erroneously, and not intentionally, that he had 
done so;” and adds, “that he is convinced 
that the independent party can never succeed 
in Mexico, and must occasion the ruin of the 
country.” That such should have been Mina’s 
sentiments, after the experience which he had 
otthe men, by whom the insurgent cause was 
then supported, is perfectly natural. He knew 
not how deeply the love of independence was 
implanted in every Creole’s heart, and, as I 
have already observed, he was precluded by his 
position as a Spaniard from ever awakening 
those feelings in the mass of the people, which 
alone could have ensured him success. 


‘They watched his career with interest, and | 


would gladly have availed themselves of his 
success; but the re-establishment of a consti- 
tution, from which no one expected to derive 
any good, was not calculated to awaken enthu- 
siasm, or inspire confidence. Indypendence, 
a3 a Spaniard, Le could not, and did not pro- 
claim. 

‘Mina died in histwenty-eighth year. He 
was shot on a rock in sight of Los Remedios, 
and his fate contributed, not a little, to strike 
the garrison with discouregement.’ 

We have selected the foregoing narrative 
as likely to interest our readers, and now 
quit this important work, with the intention, 
however, of returning to it In our next. 

Three Days at Killarney ; with other Poems. 

Post 8vo. pp. 200. London, 182g. Long- 


man and Co. 
1 








Tis, we believe, is the first occasion on | 





—- — —- --—- 





which real poetical justice has been rendered | 


to the fairy beauties of Killarney. The author 
of this little volume approached the scene with 
a fitting spirit, and received from it the ap- 
propriate inspiration. The three days which 
he commemorates were spent at Killarney in 
the summer of 1827; 
assurance, (which we see no reason to discre- 
dit) that the scenery and the incidents are de- 
lineated correctly as they occurred, that the 
legends and superstitions are those of the 
place and country, and that the sketches of 
national and individual character are given 
with studious fidelity. The Spencerian is 


and we have his own | 


the measure chosen to convey these delinea- 
tions, and it is managed with no inconsider- 
able portion of force and freedom. A sepa- 
rate cante is allotted to the proceedings of 
each day, and in these the many beauties of 
the spot are traced with great descriptive 
power, spirit, and varicty. We have said 
that the music of a somewhat difficult stanza 
has been cleverly sustained; but we have 
occasionally encountered verses of a very 
anti-harmonious construction. We subjoin 
two or three specimens of the objectionable 
passages :— 
‘Where ceaselessly bells ring and customers 
call — 

¢ The crowds that every where confusedly run.’ 

‘ Be luxury, disincarcerated to rove,’ 
Whilst performing the disagreeable part of 
our duty, we must also observe that the au- 
thor appears to us too fond of charging the 
alexandrian terminations of his stanzas with 
a moral, often indeed neatly turned, but rare- 
ly soaring above common-place. We have 
one more point of disagreement, which, how- 
ever, we shall despatch as speedily as the 
others. After telling us, in one of his most 
beautiful stanzas, that— 
‘never quailed 
The heart of Erin; nevershall a train 
Of gallant sons be wanting,—robed or mailed, 
To grace her in repose, or guard her if assailed,’ 
he apostrophises his ‘loved Erin,’ and in- 
forms her that all she wants to make her 
‘blest,’ is a disposition to brook the curb of 
order and of law! then, he continues, there 
would be ‘ no intestine broil’ or ‘ vain repin- 
ing ;’ and he concludes with an intimation, 
that the wrongs complained of are entirely 
groundless and imaginary. The insinuation 
here conveyed is too glaringly unjust and 
contrary to truth, to require more than sim- 
ple contradiction. Doubts may exist as to 
the extent of the injuries which centuries of 
oppression and misrule have inflicted on Ire- 
land, and able and well-meaning men may 
differ as to the manner of removing or re- 
dressing them, but few, we think, will have 
the hardihood to go the length of our poet, 
and assert that the degradation and suffering, 
the cries of which have so recently shaken 
the walls of our senate, have been borne only 
in fancy, and are, in fact— 

‘ False alarums rung to party rage,” 








A few stanzas from the first canto will af- 
ford our readers some notion of the style of 
the poem :— 

‘At length, upon the summit ridge we stand, 

Whence vision strains to search the depth 

below: 
Sefore, behind us, and on either hand, 

Are valley, tarn and cliff—the torrent’s flow, 

And mountains over-arched with pluvial bow. 

These are the temple: here to swell the song 

Of Nature, thunders roar and tempests biow, 

Till ‘rom mortality’s self-blinded throng 
The summoned spirit sour, and heaven ward 

sail along.’ 
* * . » * 
‘Descend we to the world again—a fall, 

Precipitate; save here and there between, 

A marshy Icdge, besprent with rushes tall, 

Gave change of peril, Frequent might be 

secn 

The myrtle of the bog, whose foliage green 

Steams on the grass a cloud of fragrance rare: 

So virtue when opprest hath ever been 

In sight of heaven, the more approved and 

fair; 
A balsam beyond price, a pearl above compare. 





| 
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‘Our boat was ready on the wild lake’s shore 
Manned with a courteous and a gallant crew. 
Young Leary, skilful at the feathering oar, 
And Darby Connor, trowsered spruce in blue: 
The heart into the sinews Roberts threw, , 
And Tehan stoutly tugged the boat along, 
Though on his forehead time some furrows 

drew. 
Cheered with the bugle, repartee, and song, 

Together all they pulled, a lengthened stroke 

and strong. 


‘Safely we steered with Fleming at the helm: 
Foul shame it were had Fleming past unsung, 
The pride, the phoenix of Killarney’s realm, 
Cool, temperate, watchful; on whose lips, 

though young, 
Authority, and mingled kindness, hung. 
Connal, our minstrel, was a peerless guide, 
Though law’s rough saddle once his withers 
wrung 
For hasty speech : can ever good betide, 
When passion and poteen in reason’s room pre. 
side ? 

* What amplitude of mountains circling round» 
How sleeps the lake beneath yon rocky wall: 
Speak not; nor breathe—let no unhallowed 

sound 
The consecrated solitude appal : 
For what though every where and over all 
Omnific presence rule, unheard, unseen ?— 
A sterner voice and a diviner call, 
In crag and wilderness hath ever been ; 
Rebuking the gay stir of vanities terrene. 
‘Condensed around the upland of the Boar, 
The vapours blacken, and the winds pipe 
loud : 
And shagged with storm, "mid elemental roar, 
The mountain, like a giant in his shroud, 
Scowls through the veil of darkness and of 
cloud. 
Poor mortal! wilt thou dream of pomp and 
power— 
Has glory charms? are earth and ashes proud? 
Look round thee, sbrink from the wide-wast- 
ing shower ; 
And own thyself at most the pageant of an hour. 
¢ Along the current, that meandering steals 
Into the lake of Lein, we wound our way 

Through grim defile, to where the eagle wheele 
Round the rock-cradled mansion of his sway, 
Or sun-ward culminates. In elfin play 
The many-throated echoes there repeat, 
From east and west, from high and low, the 

lay 5 
Swell in advance, or languish in retreat: 
Sweet beyond art, beyond imagination sweet. 

‘But if a bold adventurer provoke 
The paterero’s thunderbolt of sound, 

It tlames—it blasts ;—recoiling from the 


stroke, 
Earth reels—-the aérial ridge, the chasm pro- 
found, 


Long peal of dread artillery rebound, 
Turk calls on Mangerton; and o’er the height 
Of Cromagloun the battle-roar flies round, 
Recedes, returns, redoubles left and right, 
And all things are confusion, uproar, and af- 
fright. 

‘Scared by the deafening turbulence, we fled ; 
The demons of the wild, with mop and moe, 
And hideous hubbub, scoffing at our dread, 
And hanging on our rear. At length the foe, 
Relenting into silence, let us go; 

Nor dragged us backward to the goblin den, 
In that'deep world of wonder and of woe 5 
Where once immured in cavern or in fen, 
We never more had known sun, moon, or lace 
of men. 

‘ Beneath the bridge, and by the pleasant coast 
Of Dinas isle, the rapids bore us down ; 

The while our navigators made their boast 
Of Boatman’s Hall and fair Killarney town ; 
And how, amid the pendent groves that crowe 
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Turk’'s northern side, the giants dwelt of old ; 
And how atrange misadventure foiled the 


clown, 
Who rashly dived to that subaqueous hold, 


Where snarls the spectre bound to guard the 
crocks of gold.’ 

Cambuscan, or the ’Squire’s Tale, which 
the author has modernised, with the view of 
rendering the public better acquainted with 
a production, the merits of which have drawn 
testimonials of approval from the kindred 
spirits of Spencer and Milton, is exceedingly 
well done, and will be read with pleasure. 
We, however, do not think the original so 
difficult of perusal as it is generally believed 
to be; only a little effort is necessary to ena- 
ble the poetical student to master and enjoy 
the racy and cordial spirit which runs through 
it. Elias Hydrochous, a sacred drama, is 
not, we think, a very successful effort; but 
there are passages of much sublimity and 
power. On the whole, we may safely pro- 
nounce this a volume of elegant poetry, and 
one which will be received with satisfaction 
by a public now, thank heaven! more fasti- 
dious than formerly in the choice of its poet- 
ical cates. 





THE CROPPY$ A TALE OF 1798. 
(Concluded from page 275.) 
Mr. Bani (for ‘ the authors of the O'Hara 
Tales’ seem, like Cerberus, to be ‘two or 
more gentlemen in one,’) has, in this new 
effort of his fertile and powerful mind, justi- 
fied the praise which his most enthusiastic 
admirers have bestowed on him, and fully 
realised their most unmeasured expectations, 
No one, after pursuing this ingeniously-con- 
ceived and passionately-wrought-up story to 
its conclusion, can deny to him the title of a 
genuine creator, a real and vigorous embodier 
of all the passions and propensities, wild and 
ungovernable as they are, by which his coun- 
trymen are distinguished from all others. It 
would be idle to attempt any comparison be- 
tween the productions of Mr. Banim, and 
those of his distinguished contemporaries 
who have chosen the same path. Lady Mor- 
gan has done much, and ably; but Mr. Ba- 
nim has been equally successful, though in a 
Somewhat different style. Both have their 
admirers; and the last adventurer has not in 
any degree trenched upon the pre-occupied 
ground of his eloquent precursor. We inti- 
mated our intention of submitting an analy- 
tical account of The Croppy—we now subjoin 
it:—The heroine of the tale is Eliza Hartley, 
a high-spirited, artless, affectionate girl, the 
daughter of a Protestant baronet, whose 
estates lie in the county of Wexford. An at- 
tachment of long standing has subsisted be- 
tween Eliza and Harry Talbot, a young cap- 
tain of yeomanry; but at the period when 





the novel opens, Sir William Judkin arrives | 
to take possession of some domains which | 
are contiguous to Hartley Court: he is smit- | 
ten with Eliza’s beauty, and, being very much 
Involved in his circumstances, considers that 
a marriage with the fair heiress would be 
every way agreeable to his feelings. Sir 

homas Hartley, the father, continues to fa- 
vour the suit of Harry Talbot; but, after a 
few short struggles with contending emotions, 
the daughter’s heart decides in favour of the 
handsome young baronet; and she writes to 
her old friend and schoolfellow, Belinda St. 
John, to inform her of this change in her af- | 
lections, and to invite her to come and pass | 
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some time with her, that she may enjoy the 
benefit of her advice and friendship. Belin- 
da at length arrives, but greatly altered in 
person and manner since Eliza parted with 
her at school: she explains the change, by 
telling her friend that she has loved and been 
deceived ; but her wild and violent conduct 
induces a belief among Sir Thomas’s house- 
hold, that the strange lady is ‘ moon-thruck,’ 
and one old woman, Nanny the Knitter, (a 
most admirably-drawn character, who plays 
a conspicuous part in the novel,) is endea- 
vouring one night to convince Eliza of this, 
by relating some scenes she had been privy 
to, when Belinda abruptly enters the apart- 
ments to take leave of her friend, asserting, 
that circumstances compel her to leave Hart- 
ley Court at that unseasonable hour, un- 
watched and unattended; and she solemnly 
adjures Eliza, as she values her own peace, 
never to wed Sit William Judkin! The latter 
has been absent on business at Waterford, 
during the period of this strange visit; and 
by the time that he returns, Eliza’s vague fears 
are nearly dissipated, and he is received as 
an accepted lover. Her father, too, begins 
to relent; and the Rebellion being on the 
point of breaking out, he deems it advisable 
to give his daughter an additional protector 
in those times of political discord and fury: 
he therefore consents to her union with Sir 
William, and their marriage is to take place 
on the day when she completes her eighteenth 
year. Her discarded lover, Harry Talbot, 
obtains intelligence of this; and Nanny the 
Knitter overhears a conversation between 
him and Bill Nale, or § Rattling Bill,’ (a des- 
perate villain, whose portrait is one of the 
best sketches in the work,) in which it is de- 
cided that Sir William shall be compelled to 
break off his union with Eliza. The old wo- 
man has just left her young lady, after relat- 
ing to her a part of this conversation, when 
the following scene occurs, which we extract 
as a fair specimen of the descriptive portions 
of the novel :-— 


‘ Eliza remained motionless on her seat un- 
der the ash tree. Consternation filled her 
thoughts and her bosom. Something fell at 
ber feet and rustied in the grass. She picked 
up a piece of crumpled paper; she opened it 
and read— 

‘“Upon business the most vital to you, I 
come to speak one word;—but though now 
looking on you, I will not intrude without thus 
preparing you for my appearance. H.T.” 

‘She had scarce perused the lines when the 
wiiter of thein sprang over the fence of the ad- 
jacent grove, and, bowing profoundly, stood 
before her. Eliza just had sufficient self-com- 
mand to control a loud and long scream, the 
instinctive. outbreak into its climax, of her 
previous consternation. But tbe first struggle 
of a new passion—indignation and coatempt 
for the person who thus intruded on ber— 
checked her frenzy, and otherwise shaped her 
voice and conduct. 

‘Out of the path, sir!”’ she cried, casting 
his billet to her feet, as she sprang up. 

¢*¢ ] plead but for one word, Miss Hartley— 
but one word!” said Talbot, in a tone and 
manner of the humblest supplication. 

«« Back, sir!” She proudly swept by him 
with a firm step: ** long since, we have come 
to an understanding ;—and, even were it not 
so, with the associate of a mean knave and vil- 
lain, I hold no converse !”’ 

¢¢ The counection is indeed, or seems to be, 
degrading to ine; but it comes from necessity, 
not choice,” he replied, following her. 


’ 








‘«* Explain to others, sir! Iask no expla- 
nation at your hands; and presume not thus 
to force your attendance upon me. Stand 
where you are, I say!”—as he gained her side. 


***{ must disobey you, Miss Hartley—must 


bear you company to the last moment when I 
can do so without observation.” 

‘Not once looking on him, she quickened 
her pace—every pace brought her nearer to 
home—her head erect, her brow knit, her 
cheeks flushed, and her bosom heaving. 

*« 7 am forced, Miss Hartley, by your own 
infatuation, into that very connection,” he con- 
tinued; “I am forced—if you do not pity me, 
and protect yourself—to be a participator in 
acts which must sink me to the level of that 
very wretch! Save me, Eliza!—at present I 
ask—I entreat but little from you;—lI ask that 
you be but deliberate in your arrangements 
with my rival—that you take time—” 

« Rude, gross person !”” she muttered, while 
a deeper colour dyed her cheeks. 

‘« Think of me as you will, [ have no alter- 
native but this plain mode of speaking—no 
other alternative to shield you, your futher, 
and myself from destruction.” 

*** You threaten, sir? You would scare us 
with plots contrived by you and your worthy 
fellow ?” 

‘“ Break the fellowship, Eliza! break it at 
one word. Restore me to myself !—Promise 
what I have requested! Defer—’’ 

«« Until your plans be perfected ?” 

‘No! I seek not to profit by the delay ; 
but there is dreadful danger in a refusal.” 

«7 contemn it.” 

‘She was raising the latch of the orchard- 
door. The voice of her favoured lover, pro- 
nouncing her name, echoed from the adjoining 
garden. 

‘¢ Hark, sir!” she said, in a strong whisper, 
as she laid one finger on her lip, pointed with 
the other towards the garden, and flashed upon 
Talbot a glance of mingled triumph, conscious- 
ness of protection; and bitter taunt. 

‘ He started at the voice of his rival, yet al- 
most instantly seized her hatd. She had 
stepped over the threshold of the orchatg-door, 
and struggled spiritedly to free herself. Taibot 
continued, during the struggle, to speak in 
snatches. = 

¢“* Your simple promise would have saved 
you from an avowal of the cause of my ur- 
gency ; which now must be made, and which 
it will wither your heart to hear; which now 
must be made though you die under it,—and 
though | foresee many other miserable results 
from the rash disclosure. But listen, listen, 
Eliza Hartley!’—his closely whispered words 
pierced her ear like the hiss of a serpent,— 
“You are about to wed—the husband of an- 
other.’’ He dropped her band, and precipitately 
withdrew. But he could now have held that 
hand without an effort to retain it. She stood 
mute and motionless as a statue 3 and her pos- 
ture, and the deadly paleness of her cheeks and 
the vagueness of her eyes, formed a striking 
contrast to her late graceful though excessive 
vivacity. She felt the blood coldly rushing 
through every vein, until it settled in a sicken- 
ing mass about ber heart. Her head drooped, 
and she would have fallen, but that the voice 
of Sir William Judkin again reached her. The 
instinct of avoidance rallied herstrength. She 
staggered into the middie of tbe orchard, flung 
herself to a shade formed by encircling fruit- 
bushes, and, panting for breath, couched close. 
In a few seconds the footsteps of him she now 
dreaded—* of the husband of another,”’ bound- 
ed past her, and were lost to her ear, after hav- 
ing issued through a door that led to g.ounds 
at the back of the house. She sprang up—ran 
—fiew to her chamber—locked and bolted her 
door, and sank on her bed.’ 
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Harry Talbot is summoned before a ma- 
istrate to substantiate his charge against Sir 
William, but not being prepared with the 
necessary proofs, his accusation is treated 
as a base invention, the lovers are reconciled 
and the period for their union remains fixed 
as before. Meantime one of the leaders of 
the rebellion, calls upon Sir Thomas Hartley 
to join the united Irishmen, but he adheres 
to his resolution of remaining neuter, though 
he consents to escort his visitor to a house in 
the neighbourhood where the rebels are in 
the habit of meeting. The day appointed 
for the wedding arrives, and our heroine is 
united to the man of her choice: scarcely, 
however, is the ceremony concluded, when 
Ilarry Talbot, at the head of a party of his 
yeomen, enters his mansion, and arrests both 
the father and the bridegroom on a charge of 
high treason. They are conducted to Ennis- 
corthy and tried. Sir Thomas is generally 
supposed to be executed, though this circum- 
stance does not at first come to the ears of 
his distracted daughter, whose wanderings 
and exertions in behalf of him and her hus- 
band, are related with great force and pathos, 
but which it is impossible for us to detail. 
Sir William Judkin escapes from prison by 
the assistance of a mysterious female, and 
imagining that his wife must be in the hands 
of his mortal enemy, Talbot, he joins the 
rebels in hopes of finding her, and avenging 
himselfon his hated rival. His party is suc- 
cessful ; Talbot falls into their hands, and is 
on-the point of being sacrificed to the rage of 
Sir William, when he, in turn, is rescued by 
the same woman who liberated Sir William. 
The rivals once more meet in a skirmish be- 
tween the yeomen and the rebels, and Sir 
William falls mortally wounded: he is re- 
moved, from among heaps of the slain, by 
the agency of the same mysterious female, 
conveyed to a ruined cemetery, and laid 
upon some half-buried coftins. To this spot 
also Eliza is conducted by the same woman 
who proves to be her old school-fellow, Be- 
linda St. John, the victim of Sir William’s 
secuction, whom he had subsequently mar- 
ried and deserted after murdering her un- 
born infant in attempting to destroy herself. 
The wretched man breathes his last on the 
cofin of his child, after fully acknowledging 
his guilt in the hearing of the hitherto incre- 
dulous Eliza. Our heroine is taken from 
this horrid scene by her father, who has been 
saved from execution by the manceuvres of 
his real and tried friend Harry Talbot, whose 
apparent animosity arose from a desire to 
save the father from the vindictive fury of 
the Orange faction, and thedaughter from the 
snares of an unprincipled seducer. The novel 
terminates with the suppression of the Rebel- 
lion; the union of the two kingdoms in 1800; 
and the marriage of Eliza Hartley and her old 
and faithful admirer in the course of the same 
year. Many weil-drawn characters and amus- 
ing incidents contribute to the development 
of the plot of which we have given a brief 
outline, and there are many scenes of intense 
interest as well as admirable sketches of Irish 
life and real humour, for which we must re 
fer our readers to the work itself, in the cor- 
viction that the perusal will afford them ail 
the gratification which the reader of romance 
is accustomed to anticipate from acknow- 
ledged genius. 








Records of Woman; with other Poems. By 
Fevticia HeMans. 8vo. pp. 320. Lon- 
don, 1828. Blackwood and Cadell. 


Or all our female poets, and the list is far 
from inconsiderable, Mrs. Hemans is un- 
questionably the most truly feminine. Un- 
like Joanna Baillie, her language is rarely to 
be mistaken for that of the opposite sex ; and, 
equally unlike the very opposite efforts of 
Miss Landon, she as seldom condescends 
merely to rhapsodize. Her poetry is neither 
the ocean in its stern majesty, nor the brawl- 
ing brook, now revelling among the flowers 
on its banks, and now exhausting itself in 
petty anger over the pebble in its channel, 
but it is the calm and beautiful lake, lying 
beneath a summer sky, and for the most part 
reflecting only peace and purity. The darker 
emotions of our nature come not within the 
scope of Mrs. Hemans’s poetry; nor does 
she ever dazzle the reader with luxurious and 
gorgeous imagery. If she is totally unlike 
Byron, she has no greater resemblance to 
Moore. Fler joy is the joy of a pure and 
holy spirit—it is a joy derived wholly from the 
loveliness of nature; not from the blandish- 
ments of art. Her sorrow, like her love, has 
its source in the inmost recesses of the heart, 
yet it seems to shun display, and to pour it- 
self forth in complaint, not for the purpose of 
exciting sympathy, nor even attention, but 
simply to work itself repose,— 

‘even as a suffering child 
Weeping itself into forgetfulness.’ 





We must be strangely mistaken indeed in 
this general estimate of the distinguishing 
character of the poetry of Mrs. Hemans, if 
our readers do not agree with us, that of all 
our living writers, whether male or female, 
she is the most peculiarly fitted for the task 
which she has here undertaken—that of re- 
cording the fervour and the constancy of fe- 
male affection, through all its vicissitudes, 
through neglect and scorn and suffering—in 
the bitterness of adversity and in the seduc- 
tions of prosperity. Nor must we be less 
mistaken in the merits of this volume, if it be 
not allowed by all that she has accomplished 
her undertaking with a grace and a tender- 
ness which was to be expected from Mrs. 
Hemans, and from her alone. 

Of these Records, the greater portion has 
appeared in the New Monthly Magazine. 
Mrs. Hemans has judged well, that they 
are quite worthy to be rescued from the ob- 
livion usually attendant upon periodical lite- 
rature, and presented to the public in a form 
more dignified and more calculated to com- 
mand the attention of her admirers. They 
are brief, and among so great a variety of 
subjects, there must of course be a variety of 
merit as wellas of interest. In all, however, 
there are passages of great beauty and sweet- 
ness. The first and longest tale in the vo- 
lume is entitled Arabella Stuart, and is 
founded on an anecdote related in D’Tsraeli’s 
Curiosities of Literature. This lady was de- 
scended from Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Henry VIII., and was consequently allied 
by birth both to Ehzabeth and James I. Her 
affinity to the throne was the source of all her 
misfortunes. She secretly married William 
Seymour, thesou of Lord Beauchamp, which 
excited the jealousy and alarm of James, and 
occasioned the separate imprisonment of her- 
self and herhusband. Both, however, found 
means to escape, but Arabella was overtaken 
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and brought back to captivity, which ocea. 
sioned the less of her reason, and terminated 
in her death. Mrs. Hemans’s poem is syp. 
posed to be an effusion of her own, durin 
her imprisonment, and in its general con. 
struction, somewhat resembles Byron’s La- 
ment of Tasso. We can only quote some de- 
tached portions :— 
*1 will not sink! 
Thou, thou hast rent the heavy chain that 
bound thee; 
And this shall be my strength—the joy to think 
That thou mayst wander with heaven’s 
breath around thee, 
And all the laughing sky! This thought shall 
yet 
Shine o’er my heart, a radiant amulet, 
Guarding it from despair. Thy bonds are 
broken, 
And unto me, I know, thy true love’s token 
Shall one day be deliverance, though the years 
Lie dim between, o’erhung with mists of tears, 
‘ My friend, my friend! where art thou? Day 
by day, 
Gliding, like some dark mournful stream, away, 


My silent youth flows from me. Spring, the 
while, 

Comes and rains beauty on the kindling 
boughs 

Round hall and hamlet; Summer, with her 
smile, 


Fills the green forest ;-young hearts breathe 

their vows ; 

Brothers long parted mect; fair children rise 

Round the glad board ; Hope laughs frow 
loving eyes: 

All this is in the world !—-These joys lie sown, 

The dew of every path—On one alone 

Their freshness may not fall—the stricken deer, 

Dying of thirst with all the waters near.’ 
* # * * * 

‘ Thou hast forsaken me! I feel, I know, 

There would be rescue if this were not so. 

Thou’rt at the chase, thou’rt at the festive board, 

Thou’rt where the red wine free and high is 
pour’d, 

Thou’rt where the dancers meet !—a magic glass 

is set within my soul, and proud shapes pass, 

Flushing it o’er with pomp from bower and 
hall ;— 

I see one shadow, stateliest there of all,— 

Thine!—What dost thou amidst the bright and 
fair, 

Whispering light words, and mocking my de- 
spair? 

It is not well of thee!—my love was more 

Than fiery song may breathe, deep thought ex- 
plore, 

And there thou smilest, while my heart is dying, 

With all its blighted Lopes around it lying ; 

Ev’n thou, on whom they hung their last green 
leaf— 

Yet smile, smile on! too bright art thou for 
grief!’ 

We must close with the following beauti- 
ful little passage from Properzia ltossi, a fe- 
male sculptor of Bologna, who died of an 
unrequited attachment :— 


¢ Thou shalt have fame! Oh, mockery! give 
the reed 

From storms a shelter,—give the drooping vine 

Something round which its tendrils may en- 


twine,— 
Give the parched flower a rain-drop, and the 
meed 
Of love’s kind words to woman! Worthless 
fame! 


That in his bosom wins not for my name 
Th’ abiding-place it ask’d !’ 


en OE 
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THE ADVENTURES OF HAJJI BABA IN 
ENGLAND. 
(Concluded from page 296.) 

Ir there were any thing in these volumes to 
call for critical animadversion, we verily be- 
lieve that there is no reviewer so cased in 
impenetrable gravity, so dull and thick- 
blooded, as to be able to supply the censure. 
The dignity of the office, the discriminative 
and perceptive power, are all absorbed in 
ungovernable mirth—the hunter of errors has 
lost scent, the power to condemn is departed, 
and only the enjoying faculties are alive and 
gratified. 

Nothing can be conceived more truly ludi- 
crous than the mortification of Mirza Firouz, 
in consequence of his arrival in England not 


_ being greeted with the ceremonious respect 


to which he considers his rank entitled, and 
the breach of which is so inconsistent with 
his Persian ideas of etiquette and propriety : 

‘“ And is it the custom of your country,” 
exclaimed Mirza Firouz, “to smuggle an am- 
bassador into the seat of your government, as 
if he were a bale of prohibited goods ?”’ 

‘The principal mirza, through the mehman- 
dar, then assured the ambassador that it was 
not an English custom to send deputations on 
the road; but that he would not fail to receive 
all the attentions due to his high rank, as soon 
as he had reached the house which had been 
prepared for him. 

‘“ If such be your custom,” said our chief, 
“ by the head of the shah, believe me, it is a 
bad custom. Go to Persia—learn manners 
there. The ceremony of: Istakbals is as old as 
Jemsheed. After all, there is some difference 
between the entry of an ambassador and that 
of an old woman, although they must be the 
same in your estimation, since the one seems 
to produce as little sensation as the other.” 
Then turning to me, he said,  Hajji, by my 
soul, if | had known, when [ received my dis- 
missal from the shah’s presence, that I was to 
travel all this way, to encounter the waves and 
storms of the sea, to live with infidels, to be 
rubbed with a swine’s brush, in short, to de- 
vour more abomination than ever fe!l to the lot 
of any one true beliver, [ would rather have 
shaved my beard, and lived in a corner all my 
life with ashes on my bead. Ah! Mirza Sheffi! 
Mirza Sheffi!” exclaimed he; ** you old un- 
sainted vizier! this is all your doing. If Ido 
not deiile your grave, and that of the whole of 
your ancestry, before 1 die, then my name is 
not Mirza Firouz.” 

‘The two English mirzas sat mute with as- 
tunishment at the volubility which all at once 
possessed the ambassador’s tongue. They 
mildly pointed to a beautiful garden, through 
which we were driving, saying, “ this is one of 
our public walks, and one of our places of 
amusement.” 

“Shut up the windows,” roared Mirza 
Firouz; “ nobody shall see me so disgraced. 
1, who am ordered to make the shah’s face 
white in this foreign land—I, who am the first 
ambassador whom the shah has ever despatched 
hither, to be treated with as little ceremony as 
an ass-load of old rags would be in Persia! It 
is a disgrace not to be borne.” 

‘ We continued to whirl along with une- 
qualled rapidity, and, with the giasses up, we 
Streamed from every pore. Nothing was to be 
done but to sit quiet. The mirzas and the 
mehmander talked earnestly to each other. 
The mehmandar endeavoured all he could to 
explain away what so much grieved the am- 
bassador; but all conversation was at an end 
by the new sort of noise which the carriage 
made upou entering the body of the city.’ 

* * 2 * ¥ 
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‘The ambassador got out of the carriage, 
with his temper all crooked, totally ignorant 
whether in so doing the hour was fortunate or 
unfortunate. Nobody appeared before him to 
say, ** you are welcome ;” no one with a pre- 
sent in his hand to greet him ; not even a 
pomegranate was Offered him; and rushing 
up a rapid flight of stairs, he threw himself in 
despair upon a sofa. In vain was he invited to 
partake of a magnificent repast of sweetmeats, 
fruits, and ices, which had been prepared, and 
which the English mirzas and the mehmandar 
assured him had been provided at the express 
orders of the government—nothing would con- 
sole him—he swore his face was black, and 
black he swore it should remain. 

‘The mebmandar then presented him some 
food in a dish, and asked whether he would not 
eat. 

¢“ Eat!” said the ambassador; “ if all your 
receptions are like this, and if you think to 
wipe off the disgrace which my shah has this 
day received by giving me to eat, you are 
much mistaken. Let me see some one to say 
*‘ welcome”’ on the part of your shah, and then, 
perhaps, | may eat. No salt will be lawful till 
then.” 

¢¢¢ But do you count the British mirzas for 
nothing ?”’ said the mehmandar. 

¢ «¢ Mirzas, indeed !” exclaimed he in a fury 5 
“ did we send a writer of firmans, and a clip- 
per of paper to your ambassadors? What 
words are these? Don’t beat the air with more 
useless words! My face is black; your face is 
black; and your government's face will also 
be blackened (praise be to God!) throughout 
the world when this fact is known!” 

‘ Seeing that nothing could be made of him 
in this humour, we left him to roll on the sofa, 
whilst Seid rubbed his feet, and Feridoon, the 
barber, kneaded his back and loins, which 
produced relief more effectual than either 
speeches from the mirzas or the melmandar.’ 

The meeting of the English parliament, 
and the objects for which it meets, mystify 
our Persian friends exceedingly. That a 
country possessing more than one thousand 
and one volumes full of laws should want 
more ; or that they should assemble to dis- 
cuss a question which had been argued for 
these last hundred years; and which was, 
simply, whether seven million of their popu- 
lation should continue to be discontented 
and rebellious, or the contrary, they could 
not possibly believe. If, however, the latter 
were the case, it was plain that Mahomedans 
would have but a sorry existence of it in 
England ; for if her own subjects were not 
2llowed to pray after their own fashion, § what 
in the name of the shah’s beard, could they 
expect? If Catholics were looked upon as 
dogs, they might be treated as dogs’ uncles !’ 
But sterner business compels us to bid adieu 
to Hajji Baba, and with his descriptions of 
the theatres we conclude :— 

‘The ambassador’s principal place of public 
resort was a house fitted up for no other purposes 
than music and dancing. The first night of 
our appearance there, (although we had been 
warned by the mehmandar that we should see 
marvellous sights,) was indeed a night of won- 
derment. The ambassador was inserted into 
a small cell, like a bee in a honeycomb, from 
whence the sight which burst upon him was 
such that words cannot describe, and which no 
Persian, who had not seen it, could ever be 
made to comprehend. In every part of an im- 
mense house, more spacious than one of our 
largest mosques, in cells similar to that of the 
ambassador’s, were seated men and women 
openly, and without the shadow of conceal- 
ment; below was asea of heads; the whole 





place was lighted up by lamps and candles 
more numerous than the most splendid fire ex- 
hibition ever given at the court of the shah. 
The music to us was incomprehensible; thou 

sands of instruments produced a confusion of 
sounds, which seemed perfect heaven to the 
English, but which to us were new and as- 
tounding. We longed to give them a specimen 
of what our players of the kamouncha could do, 
and to treat them toa crash of the shah’s nakara 
khaneh, his brazen trumpets, his heart stirring 
drums. Of a sudden an immense curtain drew 
up, and straight we saw a succession of sights 
that no pen can describe. First came a tragi- 
cal story, which nearly set us crying ; and then 
feats of dancing, the wonders of which no per- 
son could ever conceive, not even in his dream. 
The story was chanted from beginning to end ; 
and certainly if the voices we beard, both from 
men and women, had been tutored to sing our 
songs, and had they performed before our shah, 
he would have fallen from his throne ina 
trance of delight. As for the dancing, it was 
inevery respect so astonishing, that opinions 
were strongly divided between us, whether 
those who danced were live figures or automa- 
tons. We talked much upon this subject, and 
many of us would not be convinced that our 
senses were not deceiving us, when a good- 
natured Frank offered to clear up the difficulty. 
He conducted two of us through many long, 
narrow, and crooked passages to the very spot 
where the dancers were performing, and tbere 
indeed he effectually convinced us that what 
we had scen ata distance were real men and 
women. And to our surprise we found, that 
the gins and peris who bad been flitting about 
were nothing but painted mortals, which, 
when closely inspected, looked more like de- 
mons than the inhabitants of paradise. 


‘There was a man of science who frequented 
the ambassador at the opera, and who did not 
cease extolling the beautiful voices of the Eu- 
ropean singers. ‘Tis true few of them were 
English, but we were tired of eternally hearing 
of Catlani, Trimzani, as if they stood alone in 
the world, and as if we could not boast of our 
singers and musicians too. At length, one 
night, when the ambassador had had his soul 
dried up by these constant praises, he said, 
“ You may talk, sir, as long as you please of 
your Catlanis, and your Trimzauis ; but per- 
haps you have never heard of our Barbut; he 
indeed was a singer ?” 

‘The ambassador continued to frequent this 
place, until one night be found that an attempt 
was made to represent bis own countrymen, 
which he fancied was a slight upon himself. He 
assured us that not only had they made the asy- 
lum of the universe dance, and brought forth bis 
whole harem unveiled to do the same, but that 
they had had the audacity toget upa pas de deuz, 
as they called it, between our blessed prophet 
and a queen of the Franks. After this the am- 
bassador became sby of this entertainment, but 
he occasionally went to other theatres. These 
show-houses, the interior magnificence of which 
surpasses every thing that we had heard or 
read of, even of the palaces of forty pillars of 
Jemsheed, and the seven paradises of Babaram, 
are the nightly resort of the English people. 
‘In the name of Allah!”’ we exclaimed, “the 
English must be the most idle nation under the 
sun. The fétes of our No Rows, the celebra- 
tion of the death of [mam Hussein, and some 
other of our annual festivals, are sufficient for 
the recreation of the people of Iran; but here 
amusement is unceasing, and every day with 
them seems to be the beginning of a new 
year.” 

‘ The first night of our appearance at a great 
show-house, we saw the representation of a 
story well calculated to excite our feelings. 
Although we did not understand what was 
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said, yet the acting was sufficient. An old 

shah, white and decrepit with age, was thrust 

from his kingdom by his own children, and 

driven to the utmost verge of desperation. We 

all shed tears, reflecting what might be the fate 

of our blessed shah in his old age, beset as he 

is with such a numerons and hostile family of 
sons. We eagerly inquired from the mehman- 

dar how it was possible to get one so old to 

personify the character, when almost immedi- 

ately afler, a young and handsome man came 

to pay his respects to Mirza Firouz, and was 

introduced as the unfortunate king who had 

just been driven from his kingdom. We could 

scarcely restrain ourselves from touching him, 

as with one voice we all exclaimed, “ La illaha 

tdlallah!”’ He seemed quite delighted with 

our astonishment, and assured the ambassador | 
that bis approbation was the greatest eulogium 

which could be passed upon his performance. 

* To this heart-rending amusement succeeded 
more buffoonery than ever was performed or 
conceived by our most renowned luties or 
mountebanks. The famous jester of Shah 
Abbas was a mere child to the one whom we 
saw here. The convulsive laughter of the am- 
bassador, and the involuntary wagging of all 
our beards, produced by his inimitable acting, 
must have been a source of considerable con- 
gratulation to him. He had a mouth which 
opened and shut to any dimensions; limbs 
which seemed to belong to his neighbour as 
much as to himself; and a body entirely flex. 
ible. The ambassador immediately conceived 
a plan of enticing this man to Persia; he felt 
strre that the best present which he could offer 
to the shah, on his return, would bea duti of 
this description. His own intluence would 
thus be effectally secured; and with so pow- 
erful an instrument in hand he felt that he 
might bafHle every machination which the 
graud vizier, his open and avowed enemy, 
might plot for his destruction. But when he 
was informed by the mehmandar of the enor- 
mous sums actors of reputation are sure to rea- 
lize in England, his plan fell to the ground. 

‘ We stared with astonishment when we 
heard that this buffoon was paid more than 
the shah’s chief executioner; that the man who 
bad acted the old king never failed to receive 
a greater sum annually than our grand vizier ; 
and that the revenue of the first woman singer 
at the opera exceeded that of many of the 
king’s sons. 

€« Derough derough, a lie! a lie!’’ was im- 
mediately heard from each of us; but when 
we saw into what a rage this word inevitably 
threw the mehmandar, and indeed every Eng- 
lishman to whom it was addressed, we put the 
finger of suspense on our iips, and only renew- 
ed the expressions of our mutual conviction 
when we were alone, asserting that such un- 
heard-of expenditure, for objects in themselves 
so frivolous, could only be the act of a nation 
of fools, and not of the wise and calculating 
people among whom we were living.’ 





The Boy's own Book: a complete Encyclo- 
pedia of all the Diversions, Athletic, Sci- 
entific, and Recreative, of Boyhood and 
Youth. - pp. 456. London, 1828. Vize- 
telly and Co. ine 

Tus is a prettily got-up book; it is of 
reater bulk, and treats of a greater vanety 

of sports than any work of the kind which 

has fallen under our observation, and is in- 
tended as a ‘popular Encyclopedia of the 

Sports and Pastimes of Youth.’ It classes, 

under the titles of Minor Sports, Athletic 

Sports, Aquatic Recreations, the Conjurer, 

Games of Skill, Scientific Recreations, and 

other heads, nearly all the games which the 








recollections of our younger days can enu- 
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merate, including swimming, angling, fenc- 
ing, and other exercises, which are indeed 
rational pleasures for men; it is certainly a 
work which cannot fail to delight our boys, 
and brings even to the remembrance of adults 
the pleasures of youthful days—pleasures 
different from those which Burns describes 
as being ‘ like poppies spread,’ or * as snow- 
falls in a river, a moment white, then lost 
for ever,'—they are of the ever-green charac- 
ter, and if the ‘ memory of love is heavenly 
dear,’ the memory of youthful pleasures, such 
as are here described, if not of so high a cha- 
racter, is equally pure and less mixed with 
the anguish of maturer years. We have 
fallen freely into reflections which the Boy’s 
own Book has occasioned, and we will now 
say a few words more of this tasteful volume. 
The games are illustrated with well designed 
and neatly executed wood engravings, and, 
excepting only the minor sports, are well 
suited for the pastime of youth advanced in 
education. The treatise on fencing, how- 
ever, is almost out of place, and is too ob- 
scure to be available without a master. The 
use of the broadsword on foot, upon which 
two or three good treatises have appeared, 
would have been preferable; this exercise 
may be practised with sticks, is easily learnt, 
and with a buckler of: leather on the right 
thigh and sword arm, may be played briskly 
without any disagreeable smarting from the 
blows. The cultivation of it, too, would be 
really useful to youth by giving them confi- 
dence in their own power; and, if more 
generally in vogue, it might lessen the rank 
popularity which attaches to pugilism. We 


Fmake these remarks merely asa hint to the 


compilers, in case of a new edition—of which 
there can be little doubt; and we particu- 
larly recommend their book to all who would 
offer recreative pleasures in reward for scho- 
lastic diligence. 





Our Village: Country Stories, Scenes, Cha- 
racers, &e. &c. Vol. III. By Mary 
RussecrL Mitrorp. Post 8vo. pp. 315. 
London, 1828. Whittaker. 

NoruincG can be more delightful or accepta- 

ble than a new work from Miss Mitford,— 

particularly at this season of the year, when 

Nature, whose beauties she so charmingly de- 

lineates, has put on her gayest hues of hope 

and youth. We walk abroad with the en- 
chantress, and, under the guidance of our 
gifted teacher, we lose not one of even the 

minutest of her gems; we pierce with a 

learned spirit into all her mysteries, and we 

enjoy the gentleness or the sublimity of the 
ever-varying prospect with inexpressible con- 
tent. Weare on the happiest and most in- 
timate terms with all the village friends of 
our authoress, and feel a lively interest in 
their pleasures and occupations. This being 
the case, we gladly recognise, in the present 
volume, ‘ the same locality, the same class of 
people, and often the same individuals,’ with 
which the former volumes rendered us ac- 
quainted. As a specimen suiting our limits, 
we extract a story, entitled— 

‘ WHITSUN-EVE. 

‘The pride of my heart and the delight of 
my eyes is my garden. Our house, which is 
in dimensions very much like a bird-cage, and 
might, with almost equal convenience, be laid 
on a shelf, or hung up in a tree, would be 
utterly unbearable in warm weather, were it 
not that we have a retreat out of doors,—and 
a very pleasant retreat it is. To make my 





readers fully comprehend it, I must describe 
our whole territories. 

‘ Fancy a small plot of ground, with a pretty 
low irregular cottage at one end; a large gra- 
nary, divided from the dwelling by a little 
court running along one side ;*and a long 
thatched shed open towards the garden, and 
supported by wooden pillars on the other, The 
bottom is bounded, half by an old wall, and 
half by an old paling, over which we see 4 
pretty distance of woody hills. The house, 
granary, wall, and paling, are covered with 
vines, cherry-trees, roses, honeysuckles, and 
Jessamines, with great clusters of tal] holly. 
hocks running up between them; a large elder 
overhanging the litle gate, and a magnificent 
bay-tree, such a tree as shiall scarcely be 
matched in these parts, breaking with its beau- 
tiful conical form the horizontal] lines of the 
buildings. This is my garden; and the lone 
pillared shed, the sort of rustic arcade which 
runs along one side, parted from the flower- 
beds by a row of rich geraniums, is our out-of- 
door drawing-room. 

‘I know nothing so pleasant as to sit there 
on a summer afternoon, with the western sun 
flickering through the great elder-tree, and 
lighting up our gay parterres, where flowers 
and flowering shrubs are set as thick as grass 
in a field, a wilderness of blossom, interwoven, 
intertwined, wreathy, garlandy, profuse beyond 
all profusion, where we may guess that there is 
such a thing as mould, but never see it. I 
know nothing so pleasant as to sit in the shade 
of that dark bower, with the eye resting on that 
bright piece of colour, lighted so gloriously by 
the evening sun, now catching a glimpse of 
the little birds as they fly rapidly in and out 
of their nests—for there are always two or three 
birds’-nests in the thick tapestry of cherry trees, 
honeysuckles, and China-roses, which cover 
our walls—now tracing the gay gambols of the 
common butterflies as they sport around the 
dahlias ; now watching that rarer moth, which 
the country people, fertile in pretty names, call 
the bee-bird ; that bird-like insect, which 
flutters in the hottest days over the sweetest 
flowers, inserting its long proboscis into the 
small tube of the jessamine, and hovering over 
the scarlet blossoms of the geranium, whose 
bright colour seems reflected on its own feathery 
breast; that insect which seems so thoroughly 
a creature of the air, never at rest; always, 
even when feeding, self-poised, and self sup- 
ported, and whose wings, in their ceaseless 
motion, have a sound so deep, so full, so lul- 
ling, so musical. Nothing so pleasant as to sit 
amid that mixture of the flower and the leaf, 
watching the bee-bird! Nothing so pretty to 
look at as my garden! It is quite a picture 5 
only unluckily it resembles a picture in more 
qualities than one,—it is fit for nothing but to 
look at. One migbt as well think of walking 
in a bitof framed canvass. There are walks 
to be sure—tiny paths of smooth gravel, by 
courtesy called such—but they are so overhung 
by roses and lilies, and such gay encroachers— 
so overrun by convolvolus, and heart’s-ease, 
and mignionette, and other sweet stragglers, 
that, except to edge through them occasionally, 
for the purposes of planting, or weeding, or wa- 
tering, there might as well be no paths at all. 
Nobody thinks of walking in my garden. Even 
May glides along with a delicate and trackless 
step, like a swan through the water; and we, 
its two-footed denizens, are fain to treat it as if 
it were really a saloon, and go out for a walk 
towards sunset, just as if we had not been sit- 
ting in the open air all day. 

‘ What a contrast from the quiet garden to 
the lively street! Saturday night is always @ 
time of stir and bustle in our Village, and this 
is Whitsun-Eve, the pleasantest Saturday of 
all the year, when Londoa journeymen and 
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servant lads and lasses snatch a short holiday 
to visit their families. A short and precious 
holiday, the happiest and liveliest of any! for 
even the gambols and merry-makings of Christ- 
mas offer but a poor enjoyment, compared with 
the rural diversions, the Mayings, revels, and 
cricket-matches of Whitsuntide. 

‘We ourselves are to have a cricket-match 
on Monday, not played by the men, who, since 
a certain misadventure with the Beech-hillers, 
are, Lam sorry to say, rather chap-fallen, but 
by the boys, who, zealous for the honour of 
their parish, and headed by their bold leader, 
Ben Kirby, marched in a body to our antago- 
nist’s ground the Sunday after our melancholy 
defeat, challenged the boys of that proud ham- 
let, and beat them out and out on the spot. 
Never was a moie signal victory. Our boys 
enjoyed this triumph with so little moderation, 
that it had like to have produced a very tragi- 
eal catastrophe. The captain of the Beech-hill 
youngsters, a capital bowler, by name Amos 
Stone, enraged past all bearing by the crowing 
of his adversaries, flung the ball at Ben Kirby 
with sotrue an aiin,that if that sagacious lead- 
er had not warily ducked his head when he saw 
it coming, there would probably have been a 
coroner’s inquest on the case, and Amos Stone 
would have been tried for manslaughter. He 
let fly with such vengence, that the cricket-ball 
was found embedded in a bank of clay jive 
hundred yards off! as if it had been a cannon 
shot. Tom Coper and Farmer Thackum, the 
umpires, both say that they never saw so tre- 
mendous a ball. If Amos Stone live to be a 
man, (I mean to say, if he be not hanged first,) 
he'll be a pretty player. He is coming here on 
Monday with his party to play the return 
match, the umpires having respectively en- 
gaged, Farmer Thackum, that Amos shall keep 
the peace, Tom Coper, that Ben shall give no 
unnecessary or wanion provocation—a nicely- 
wo.ded and lawyer-like clause, and one that 
proves that Tom Coper hath his doubts of the 
young gentleman's discretion; and, of a truth, 
sohavel. I would not be Ben Kirby’s surety, 
cautiously as the security is worded,—no! not 
fora white double dahha, the present object of 
my ambition. 

‘This Village of our’s is swarming to-night 
like a hive of bees, and all the church bells 
round are pouring out their merriest peals, as 
if to call them together. I must try to give 
some notion of the various figures. 

‘First there is a group suited to Teniers, a 
cluster of out-of.door customers of the Rose, old 
benchers of the inn, who sit round a table smok- 
ing and drinking in high solemnity to the sound 
of Timothy’s fiddle, Next, a mass of eager boys, 
the combatants of Monday, who are surround- 
ing the shoemaker’s shop, where an invisible 
hole in the ball is mending by Master Keep 
himself, under the joint superintendence of 
Ben Kirby and Tom Coper. Ben showing 
much verbal respect and outward deference 
for his umpire’s judgment and experience, but 
managing to get the ball done his own way 
after all; whilst outside the shop, the rest of 
the eleven, the less-trusted commons, are 
shouting and bawling round Joel Brent, who is 
twisting the waxed twine round the handles of 
the bats —the poor bats, which please nobody, 
Which the taller youths are despising as too 
little and too light, and the smaller are abusing 
us too heavy and tco large. Happy critics! 
Winnivug their match ean hardly be a greater 
delight—even if to win it they be doomed: 
Fartuer down the street is the pretty black- 
eyed girl, Sally Wheeler, come home for a day's 
holiday from B., escorted by a tall footman in 
a dashing livery, whom she is trying to curtsy 
olf befoie ber deaf grandmother sees him. | 
wonder whether she will succeed ! 

‘Ascending the hill are two couples of a 
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description. Daniel Tubb and his fair Valen- 
tine, walking boldly along like licensed hovers; 
they have been asked twice in chureh, and are 
to be married on Tuesday ; and closely folluw- 
ing that happy pair, near each other, but not 
together, come Jem Tanner and Mabel Green, 
the poor culpiits of the wheat-hoeing. Ab! 
the little clerk hath not relented! The course 
of true-love doth not yet run smooth in that 
quarter. Jem dodges along, whistling Cherry- 
ripe, pretending to walk by himself, and to be 
thinking of nobody; but every now and then 
he pauses in his negligent saunter, and turns 
round outright to steal a glance at Mabel, who, 
on her part, is making believe to walk with 
poor Olive Hathaway, the lame mantua-maker, 
and even affecting to talk and to listen to that 
gentle humble creature, as she points to the 
wild-flowers on the common, and the lambs 
and children disporting amongst the gorse, but 
whose thougiits and eyes are evidently fixed 
on Jem Tanner, as she meets bis backward 
glance with a blushing smile, and half springs 
forward to meet him; whilst Olive has broken 
off the conversation as soon as she perceived 
the pre-occupati6n of her companion, and be- 
gun humming, perhaps unconsciously, two or 
three lines of Eurns, whose Whistle and Ill 
come to thee, my love,” and “Gi’e me a 
glance of thy bonnie black ee,” were never 
better exemplified than in the couple before 
her. Really it is curious to watch them, and 
to see how giadually the attraction of this tan- 
talizing vicinity becomes irresistible, and the 
rustic lover rushes to his pretty mistress like 
the needle to the magnet. On they go, trust- 
ing to the deepening twilight, to the little 
clerk’s absence, to the good humour of the 
happy lads and lasses, who are passing and 
repassing on all sides—or rather, perhaps, in a 
happy oblivion of the cross uncle, the kind 
villagers, the squinting lover, and the whole 
world, On they tripped, linked arm-in-arm, 
he trying to catch a glimpse of her glowing 
face under her bonnet, and she hanging down 
her head and avoiding his gaze with a mixture 
of modesty and coquetry, which well becomes 
the rural beauty. On they go, with a reality 
and intensity of affection, which must over- 
come all obstacles ; and poor Olive follows 
with an evident sympathy in their happiness, 
which makes her almost as enviable as they; 
and we pursue our walk amidst the moonshine 
and the nightingales, with Jacob Frost’s cart 
looming in the distance, and the merry sounds 
of Whitsuntide, the shout, the faugh, and the 
song echoing all around us, like * noises of the 
air.””” 

We have met some of these delightful 
sketches in the annuals, but fresh and ge- 
nuine as the scenes they paint, and vigorous 
and real as the personages that move among 
them, they weary not with repetition, and 
cannot be too often multiplied. 





The Night Watch; or, Tales of the Sea. 
2 vols. 8vo. London, 1828. Colburn. 
‘Tue blessed sun breeds maggots,’ and, there- 
fore, one has no particular reason to be sur- 
prised that Sir Walter Scott’s unexcelled, if not 
unequalled style of fictitious marrative, should 
generate a host of imitations only remarkable 
for their extraordinary dissimilarity from their 
admirable model. The Night Watch is one 
more addition (though a tolerably respectable 
addition) to their already considerable num- 
ber. There can be little doubt, that had Sir 
Walter never thought of exploring the most 
valuable and most productive vein of his ver- 
satile genius, but had contented himself with 
occasionally favouring the world with a cle- 
ver poem or two, and a {res medwocre history, 
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the author of these volumes would have con- 
frned his lucubrations to his own fire-side, 
where we can still less doubt that he is an in- 
structive, an amusing, and an estimable com- 
panion; but, in common with a legion of 
others, he has been seduced by the splendid 
success and the apparently scanty materials 
and unlaboured diction of the Scotch novels, 
into the common notion of supposing that 
‘easy reading must be easy writing,’ and 
vice versa. Nor, as far as Sir Walter is con- 
cerned, is he, perhaps, so very seriously in 
error. His mistake lies rather in this; that 
he has not taken into consideration the dif- 
ference between the productive capabilities 
of different persons as well as things. He 
seems to have forgotten that the faculty which, 
on some pericraniums, swells into a bump 
almost rivalling a turnip in circumference, 
shall on some be scarcely even distinguish- 
able. A Persian sun draws forth in profu- 
sion and in voluptuous perfection, ftowers 
which, in our less genial climate, require all 
the labour and trickery of art to appear even 
in a weak and degenerated condition: even 
thus the gemius of Sir Walter brings about 
with facility results scarcely within the at- 
tainment of other less vivifying wits, even 
with the aid of long and severe labour. 

Now, as the author of the Night Watch 
clearly belongs not to that rare order of 
minds of which Sir Walter affords so conspi- 
cuous an example, he must, if he is desirous 
of winning the ear of that fastidious monster 
—‘the public,’ pursue the ordinary and la- 
borious means of tolerably close driatety. 
Ife who is sans wings, must be content to 
pant up the ladder; and he must condeseend 
to provide himself, above all things, with 
materials of vivid and well-sustained interest 
—a point about which our author seems al- 
most wholly careless. The first volume is 
lamentably deficient in this respect—so defi- 
cient, that none but the most * conscientious’ 
critics would have dreamed of loeking into 
the second. Perfectly familiar with all the 
peculiarites of a nautical life, chapter after 
chapter 1s occupied with the monotonous re- 
petition of occurrences which, amusing to a 
certain extent, asa faithful picture of one of 
the million modes of human existence, yet 
become insufferably wearisome when recur- 
red to so incessantly. The same deficiency 
of interest characterises the second volume, 
although to a much less considerable degree, 
‘The Boatswain, a Forecastle Yarn endea- 
voured to be spun in Nautical Phraseology,’ 
is an exception to our general censure, and 
proves that the author is at least capable of 
much better things, if he chose to take the 
trouble to be interesting. After so much 
censure, it is but fair to remark, that his lan- 
guage is very correct and frequently elegant, 
and that, with a proper degree of schooling, 
he may yet outvie many of his contempora- 
ries, who enjoy a much higher share of repu- 
tation than will ever fall to his lot through 
the medium of these volumes. 





The Maid of Procida. 8vo. pp.48. Paris, 
Boucher. 
We have just received a little poem, pub- 
lished at Paris, entitled the Maid of Procida. 
The pleasure we have experienced in the pe- 
rusal induces us to offer it to the notice of 
the public as worthy of being distinguished 
from the mass of verse which is sent weekly, 
we were going to say hourly, to the press. 
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Whoever may be the author, this, his first 
essay, is highly creditable, and displays more 
tact and judgment than is usually to be met 
with in young writers. There is likewise an- 
other point which is to us, we confess, a great 
recommendation. His style belongs to the 
good old school which prefers sense to 
sound, and energy of language to that in- 
sipid smoothness which for ever creeps along 
the hamble track of hacknied sentiment, and 
intrenches itself in a desperate uniformity, 
guiltless alike of errors and of improvement. 
The work under review unites much of the 
simplicity of Crabbe with the manly freedom 
of Cowper, and there is a caustic gaiety pre- 
valent throughout as much removed from 
bad taste as is the satire of the man of the 
world from the misanthropy of a book- worm. 
The character of Melville, without being very 
prononcé, is well traced; that of the aunt is 
original and amusing; it is the triumph of 
good sense over rusticity ; perhaps there are 
few of our countrymen who may not in their 
continental excursions have lighted on a Ma- 
ria. We have not space for long quotations, 
and shall therefore content ourselves with the 
following passage ; it describes that debase- 
ment which results from the absence of na- 
tional independence and social morality :— 


‘ And now five brilliant summers rolled along, 
To cheer the sons of harmony and song; 

War's short-lived cry was wafted in the breeze, 
From Spartivento to the Milanese ; 

To-where the Alps the roving sight arest, 

And form the natural barrier to the west, 
Short as the storms upon the Tuscan waves, 
For those who rose as freemen sunk as slaves. 
So view the Austrian thundering from afar, 
Chain fast bis prey to his triumphant car ; 
That unresisting peasant backward hurl’d, 
Gives an imperious lesson to the world. 

If war’s an evil, grant, that scourge be o'er, 
The loss of patriotism’s something more ; 
When justice yields its sceptre up to lust, 

And moral feeling’s trampled in the dust. 

But there was peace, whut matters the award ? 
A strong poll-tax, at every door a guard; 
While each in secret, selfish, and alone, 

Buys his immediate safety from the throne.’ 


These are good lines, the versification is 
easy, the sentiments exalted, and clearly and 
forcibly expressed; and more important than 
all, they announce a poet who may one day 
occupy no secondary place in the literature 
of his country. 





A Serics of Old Plays ; now for the First Time 
reprinted, uniformly with the Last Edition 
of Dodsley’s Collection. With Illustrations 
and Notes. By J. Payne Cottier, Esa. 
No. I. London, 1828. Prowett. 

The Downfall of Robert, Earl of Huntingdon. 
—This publication, which is intended to form 
a supplement to Dodsley’s Collection of Old 
Plays, will be received with pleasure by every 
lover of sterling English dramatic literature. 
The play which commences the series pos- 
sesses many beauties, and the cordial-hearted 
heroes of our boyhood’s dreams, Robin Hood 
and his ‘ merry men,’ are vigorously portray- 
ed. In works of this nature, much depends 
upon the taste and judgment shown in the 
selection of the dramas; and in these valua- 
ble attributes we think we are warranted, by 
the complexion of the present number, and 
the announcements of the prospectus, in an- 
ticipating no deficiency. 





Present State of Christianity, and of the Mis- 
sionary Establishments for its Propagation 
in All Parts of the World. Edited by 
FReDERIC SHOBERL. Post 8vo. pp. 460. 
London, 1828. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

To a very large class of the community, this 
volume will be an acceptable offering, as it 
comprehensively exhibits the results of the 
propagation of Christianity in all parts of the 
world. For the groundwork of his publica- 
tion, Mr. Shoberl is indebted to Mr. H. 
Zschokke, a German writer of some cele- 
brity, whose work on this subject first ap- 
peared in 1819. To complete the sketch 
then presented, Mr. Shoberl has supplied all 
the events worthy of record during the inter- 
mediate space, down to the present year; and 
he has succeeded in forming an accurate and 
complete picture of his subject. 
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THE YOUNG POET. By Mars. H. 


His face was wan and very pale, 
And yet his large dark eye 

Told of the mind that burned within 
With thoughts that never die! 


His spirit loved to look abroad ; 
To roam o’er earth and sea; 

To trace the countless wonders there, 
In all their mystery. 


With noble thoughts his mind was filled ; 
And with a hand of fire 

He touched the sweetly sounding chords 
Of his beloved lyre. 


Yet when did genius ever win 
Its own right meed of praise? 

And cold neglect and chilling scorn 
O’ershadowed his young days. 

And she who was the light on earth 
His fond heart worshipped, 

Left him to mourn o’er broken vows, 
And joys for ever fled. 

Thus—all his treasured hopes o’erthrown, 
He left his native isle ; 

And sought ’mid other climes and scenes 
His deep grief to beguile. 


It would not be—it would not be, 
His spirit could not bear 
¢ The thousand ills’ that wound the soul 
In this our world of care. 


He calmly sank into the grave, 
And dreamed no more of fame ; 
Then soon the world bewailed his loss, 
And lauded forth bis name. 


And the fair wreath awarded him 
Of never fading bloom, 

Which should have graced his noble brow, 
Served but to deck bis tomb! 





CONFESSIONS 
OF AN ELDERLY BACHELOR. 
[ am, my dear Mr. Editor, the most misera- 
ble, the most unfortunate, and the most un- 
happy little old man within the bills of mor- 
tality ; it is not the least of my grievances 
that [ am distinguished by such a cognomen 
as the one | bear—my name’s Smouch, 
Mr. Editor ;—but even this is a trifle in the 
scale of my miseries, when I remember I am 
that unnoticed and despised thing, an old 
single gentleman, the most pitiable of all 
the classes of bipeds upon earth, excepting 
one, and to that one a maiden aunt of mine 
belongs—not that I would infer that I mean 
the class of old maids; I am acquainted 
with too many to hazard an assertion so re- 


plete with danger ;—I leave you to judge for | 


yourself upon the occasion, and come at once 





to a very short but faithful narrative of my 
amours. You, my good sir, whom I remem- 
ber to have seen head boy at Dr. Tapfort’s, 
some forty years agone, must be well aware 
that in all public schools where a tolerably 
good-looking maid servant is kept, it is in- 
variably the custom for the big boys to rival 
each other in their efforts to obtain her good 
graces: the cook is by far too awful a per- 
sonage for even the oldest scholor to aspire 
to; she may be literally a plain-cook, (what 
did we care?) the plainer the better; but the 
maid, the one maid, Mr. Editor! and if she 
had black hair, and sparkling eyes, and red 
arms, of what mischief was she not unwit- 
tingly the cause? How many themes has 
she not spoilt? how many laboured con- 
structions has she not ruined? and how 
wofully, and how often has she not been the 
cause of a painful jumble of iambics and 
alexandrines? Mathews himself, when at 
school, was not singular in his wish that he 
were a cherub, all head and wings, it follow- 
ing, as a natural consequent, that there could 
be no flogging ;—nine tenths of academic 
flaggellations may be laid to the score of 
that disturber of the public peace—fe maid 
servant. 

It would be entirely uncalled for in me to 
inform such an old stager as yourself, that 
life is not life with the school-boy of fifteen, 
unless he be in love, no matter with whom ; 
his cup of happiness is not filled till he is 
miserable; and when he is wretched, how 
great is his eestasy ! Sleepless nights and 
loss of appetite are bliss to him; he looks 
pale and Byronish; sighs and reads Ovid ; 
and finally and invariably is, to his heart's 
content, desperately in love with some 
worthy soul old enough to be his mother. 
Where I had my young ideas taught how to 
shoot, the directors seemed to have chosen 
the maid upon the same principle that ladies 
with wild sons or gay husbands choose go- 
vernesses. I, of course, cannot pretend to 
say what that principle is; I only know 
that, in spite of red hair, parchment skin, and 
eyes that seemed to be constantly watching 
one another, it was essentially necessary that 
some of us should plead guilty to the soft 
impeachment, and I, who never stopt halt 
way in a new impulse, found myself irrevo- 
cably and eternally swallowed up by one 
absorbing passion; unfortunately, the object, 
(bless your precious understanding, Mr. [., 
she was an object,) was loved by more than 
one; an old and favourite schoolfellow, my 
senior by a few days, was a martyr in the 
cause of the little deity who levels all dis- 
tinctions, who 

. lords down to kitchens bears, 

And bids the brawny porter walk up stairs.’ 
We opened our hearts to each other, mutu- 
ally confessed our pains, and then turned 
over Lempritre and the classics, to obtain 
knowledge how to act from some precedent 
of old; we seriously thought of immolating 
our adored with the carving knife, and ex- 
piring on her dead body, to avoid any ad- 
ditionally unpleasant consequences at te 
hands of ‘ old Father Antic, the law, and 
from another old gentleman, famous for tying 
cravats, ’ycleped the Law’s Finisher ;—Wwe, 
however, did not immediately fix upon the 
day for avenging our unrequited love, but 
continued to look interesting, and become 
pale and get thin, to the wonder of fathers 
and mothers, and the astonishment of pastors 
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and masters; for we ‘ never told our love, 
but let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
feed on our,’ &c. Such a change in spoiled 
children, (we were the most disagreeable little 
devils that ever defied a master’s patience,) 
could not escape unnoticed; we were tor- 
mented with questions touching the symp- 
toms, but our torturers could elicit nothing 
from us; Wwe were too well assured that 
sympathy was not to be found in their 
breasts, so that, after much cogitation and 
profound reflection, what was really and truly 
fifteen year love, was attributed, gare la ro- 
munesgue / to that baleful demon, dyspepsia. 
Imagine, Mr. Editor, if you have time to 
imagine, the additional pang of anguish in- 
flicted upon our hearts when we heard the 
holiest of all passions called by the name of 
indigestion ! and to remedy which, we were 
compelled to undergo a course of I will 
not say what; I will only remark that I have 
ever since had a violent antipathy to a com- 
bination of salts and senna; had the draught 
been a decoction of hemlock, we must have 
drank it; and, when given into our hands— 
given too by the cause of our happy wretch- 
edness, we endeavoured to look resigned, 
since it was for her we suffered. Socrates is 
greatly lauded for having quaffed his death 
potion without a grimace ; but let me tell 
you, Mr. Editor, 1t was not composed of 
salts and senna; and, moreover, we may be 
morally certain that it was sweetened with 
moist sugar; we vigorously essayed to dis- 
play a portion of Azs stoicism, but to no pur- 
pose; nature is, and was, and always will 
be, all powerful; she revolted from the dose, 
and, in spite of all our efforts to the contrary, 
we made as many contortions as if we were 
undergoing a process from a galvanic battery. 
I do not think that the draught, detestable 
as it was, produced a tithe of the painful ef 
fect upon our tender and love-worn frames, 
as did the conduct of her for whom we were 
experiencing the pains of martyrdom. She 
laughed like a Bacchante, and looked as ma- 
liciously merry as a satyr; she mocked our 
sufferings, and, when expostulated with in 
the most tender manner possible, promised 
a repetition of the vile compound. Ye gods 
and little fishes, what a change took place 
after such barbarity, such a threat of 
© Physical foree and phtalence*’ 

Love, hesieged by salts, senna, and ridicule, 
could not maintain his post; he made a 
rapid but orderly retreat from the dreaded 
allies; and to the combined powers of the 
aforesaid salts, senna, and ridicule, I must 
ascribe my perfect recovery from fit the first. 

This is a short letter, Mr. Editor, but I 
will enlarge as I proceed. I have another 
juvenile attack to relate ; you shall hear how 
I resembled Rousseau, fancying the last pas- 
sion ever the strongest, and swearing fidelity 
to black eyes, till blue ones made me forget 
the oath; and how this course of incenstancy 
Went on till twenty-five, and love, real love 
cCume at last; but L was born under an evil 
constellation ; I lost her who was seriously 
niy first love; she was unpatriotic enough 
to marry a Dutchman, with a figure like one 
of his own round cheeses set a walking.— 
‘ All women love jokes, your honour, the 
Only difficulty is to know how they’d have 
em cut.’—She is now the happy Mrs. Van- 
derbreechen, and I am, Mr. Editor, your 
very unfortunate and unhappy little servani, 

Utopia, May 15. Josrpu SMovcu, 
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THE LAMENT FOR ADONIS. 
FROM THE GREEK OF BION. 





"Asalw tov ’Aduny, *Amgasto xards ”Adwws. 


(THERE are few of the minor pieces of anti- 
quity which excel in beauty the Epitaphium 
Adonidis of the poet Bion. He has chosen 
for the subject of his poem one of the most 
interesting incidents in the charming mytho- 
logy of the Greeks; the goddess of beauty 
mourning over the corse of her earth-born 
lover, and regretting that her own immortal 
divinity forbade her to follow him to the 
shades. Venus is no longer the laughter- 
loving power, whose smiles irradiate Olym- 
pus, but the heatt-broken widow, seeking 
her slain Adonis among the wildness of the 
mountain and the wood. In this character 
she appears more amiable, because she par- 
takes more of the nature of humanity than 
when she is described as rising from the 
foam of ocean, and led by the rosy Hours to 
heaven, to receive the homage of the admir- 
ing gods.} 

I mourn Adonis—fair Adonis dies ; 

And all the loves the fair Adonis mourn. 

Wake, Cytherea, wake—arise ;—assume 

No bride’s proud purple, but a widow’s weeds. 

Weep, Venus, weep, and beat tby beauteous 

breast, 

And say to all—the fair Adonis dies. 

I mourn Adonis—and the loves do mourn him, 

The fair Adonis on the mountain lies ; 

The boar’s white tusk hath torn his whiter limb, 

The blood’s red hue doth stain his snowy form, 

And ‘neath their brows his flashing eyes grow 

dim, 

The rose hath fled his lip, and with him dies 

The kiss which Venus e’en in death bestows— 

The kiss of Venus—now unfelt by him, 

Remembering not the lip that presses his. 

I mourn Adonis, and the loves do mourn him. 

Deep is the wound upon Adonis’ form, 

But deeper far the wound in Venus’ heart. 

His favourite dogs howl sorrowing o’er their 

lord, 

4nd every mountain nymph’s bright eye is wet. 

Venus herself is wandering through the woods, 

With wild dishevelled hair and naked feet, 

Which the rude thorns with sacred blood dis- 

tain. 

With frantic look she seeks her darling boy, 

And her wild shrieks are echoed through the 

vales. 

Ah! Cytherea, ah! the loves do mourn. 

Lost is thy lover and thy lovely form, 

How fair was Venus when Adonis lived, 

But with Adonis died her beauty too. 

Now with his name the bills, the trees resound ; 

The rapid rivers pause awhile to weep 5 

The mountain streams the lost Adonis mourn ; 

And deep the flowret blushes with its grief. 

Fair Venus sings her sad and funeral song, 

Ah! Cytherea, ah! Adonis dies ; 

And Echo answers to that mournful strain. 

Who views thee, Venus, with a tearless eye, 

When thou dost look upon Adonis slain, 

Aud seest the dark blood on his withering form. 

She clasps him in her arms and sighing says, 

Stay, loved Adonis, for the last time stay, 

Oh, let me kiss once more thy ruby lip, 

Oh, rise, to give ine but one last embrace, 

Then wilt thou breathe thy soul into my heart, 

And I shall drink love from thy dying lip, 

Thy kiss L'il keep, though I shall lose tiyself. 

Far dost thou go, Adonis, far from me, 

Fell Acheron’s dark shades await thee now, 

But I, unhappy one, a goddess, live, 

And ne’er may join thee in that shadowy realm. 

Receive thou queen of hell my plighted spouse, 

How feeble am I when compared with thee, 





All that is beautiful on earth is thine ; 

While I consumed by an exhaustless grief, 

Do dread thy power and mourn Adonis slain. 

Alas !*he left me like a fleeting dream, 

And Cytherea is bereft of him; 

The loves are idle in my empty halls, 

And mine own cestus perished when he died. 

Ab! why, Adonis didst thou rashly hunt, 

And tempt the wild Deasts with thy beauteous 
form ? 

So mourned fair Venus, so the young loves 
mourned. 

Ah, Cytherea, ah! Adonis dies, 

Not more the blood which fair Adonis shed, 

Than were the tears his goddess- widow poured; 

These as they fell to earth to flowers were 
changed. 

From his red blood burst forth the lovely rose, 

And from ber tears the anemone sprung. 

I mourn Adonis—fair Adonis dies— 

No longer, Venus, weep thou in the woods, 

But bear thy lover to his funeral couch ; 

One is prepared—that on thy bridal bed. 

Though he be lifeless, he is passing fair ; 

He looks as beautiful as though he slept, 

And yet might wake to light and life again. 

Oh, fold soft vestments round his pallid corse, 

And gently lay him on thy golden bed, 

Seek thou Adonis, though thy quest be sad, 

And over him the rosy garlands strew, 

For every flower withered when he died. 

Oh! bid rich odours breathe their sighs around, 

For all their fragrance with Adonis fled, 

In purple clad thy tender lover lies, 

And his couch the young loves weeping mourn, 

One tears the beauteous ringlets from his brow, 

Another flings his useless shafts away ; 

This tramples ‘neath his feet his iv’ry bow, 

And that, in twain his swift-winged quiver 
breaks ; 

This takes the sandals from Adonis’ feet, 

That brings in golden urns the cooling lympth ; 

This bathes his wound with every tender care, 


And that with light wings fans his fading form. 
e 4 a e e ® R. M. 





THE ARTISTS’ FUND SOCIETY. 


Last Saturday was a proud day for this in- 
stitution. The first anniversary since the 
society was incorporated by charter, was ce- 
lebrated at the Freemasons’ Hall, the Lord 
Chancellor presiding, supported on the right 
by the Duke of Somerset, on the left by Lord 
Goderich. Among the company were Lords 
Farnborough, Durham, and Grantham, and 
many gentlemen distinguisbed by rank and 
talent. The usual loyal toasts were duly ho- 
noured, and it was announced that Prince 
Leopold would take the chair at the next an- 
niversary. The new subscriptions, as read, 
amounted to £1506, and Mr. Mulready has 
presented the Society with the copy-right of 
a valuable painting. deflection upon these 
gratifying facts enlivens the heart with plea- 
sure, and the sentiments delivered by the 
noble president filled every mind with enthu- 
siasm and every imagination with delight, 
We subjoin a brief outline of his speech. 
{lis lordship.said that he felt proud of the cir- 
cumstances which had called him to the chair; 
the arts were associated with his earliest and 
dearest recollections ; he loved them himself, 
and honoured and respected every one who 
supported and patronized them: he had 


_ * A nomber of copies read wé3os 3i ves ds 
ovze txin—but it does not sutliciently agree 
with the context to warrant its correctness. 
Some commentators for roto; read og, an 
emendation which is adopted in the above 
translation, 
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grown up amid the arts, aud for forty years 
had indulged in the exquisite delight which 
their contemplation and study atlorded, and 
which at present softened the severity of his 
public avocations. The noble lord was hap- 
py in stating that the arts were rapidly pro- 
yressing and adding considerably to the glory 
and renown of Great Britain, but he admitted 
that in one respect our artists could not com- 
pete with those of France; he alluded to 
historical painting, which received encou- 
ragement abroad from the pomp and mag- 
nificence of religious ceremonies, which 
the simplicity of our national religion aud 
eustoms could not admit; neither were 
the situations or structure of the man- 
sions of our nobility favourable to the en- 
couragement or exhibition of the power of 
large pictures; but those deficiences were 
amply compensated for by other enjoyments. 
That portion of the art which exhibited not 
only the outlines of the features, but the very 
spint and character of man,—portrait paint- 
ing,—was certainly entitled to unqualified 
admiration, and in it we could compete with 
any nation, and would probably soon stand 
unrivalled. The learned lord enumerated 
and contrasted the most distinguished mas- 
ters of the Flemish and Italian schools, and 
from the encouragement the arts were now 
receiving in this country, he had no doubt 
that we should soon be able to boast of mas- 
ters equally meriting our praise and admira- 
tion. Ile honoured the company with the 
social appellation of brothers, and on resum- 
ing his seat received the warmest tokens of 
admiration and applause. 

Lord Goderich, in congratulating the com- 
pany, reminded them that the learned lord 
was the son of a man who would be long re- 
membered as distinguished in the arts; and 
there was no act of his own life that he re- 
membered with more pleasure than that of 
recommendiug to his majesty the establish- 
ment of a national gallery, which he had no 
doubt would justify the feelings of pride he 
entertained. When Lord Lyndhurst retired, 
the chair was taken by the amiable Sir John 
Swinburne, who upheld, for a considerable 
time, the convivial spirit of the meeting. 








FINE ARTS. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


98. ‘May Morning,’ T. Stothard. Groups 
of ‘love lads’ and ladies dancing in the green- 
wood with all that grace and vivacity which 
no pencil describes with such effect as the 
veteran Stothard’s, whose heart, to judge 
from his subjects, isas verdantasever. This 
picture is painted in his usual style,—very 
sketchily,—and with a freshness of colouring 
bordering rather too much upon the gaudy. 
A delightful piece, notwithstanding. 

126. ‘ Scene on the Island of Ceylon,’ W. 
Daniell. Independently of the value of Mr. 





} 


Daniell’s pictures as views of spots rarely vi- | 


sited by persons at all capable of transferring 
their beauties to paper, they possess extraor- 


dinary and peculiar merit as simple works of | 
art. The gloomy grandeur of the gigantic 


productions of Ceylon is finely described by 
the free hand and effective style of colouring 
of Mr. Daniell. This is a fine and extreme- 
ly interesting picture. 

127. ‘Interior of an English Cottage,’ W. 


Mulready,—-Twilight. A female is represent- , 


ed sitting at the window of a cottage, through 
which is seen the last splendour of the setting 
sun. The blood-red sky, and the very dark 
foreground are finely contrasted. It is a fine 
specimen of this very clever artist. 

128. * Richard the First, at the Battle of 
Ascalon, in the act of unhorsing Saladin,’ A. 
Cooper. A very spirited picture. The 
horses are grouped and painted admirably ; 
but the figure of Saladin appears as rather too 
insignificant. 

129. ‘The Shooting Pony,’ by the same 
artist, has been admirably engraved by Rad- 
don, and published by Messrs. Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. It was noticed in a former 
number of The Literary Chronicle. 

153. ‘ Portrait of his Grace the Duke of 
Northumberland,’ T. Phillips. A very cor- 
rect likeness, and, upon the whole, a well 
painted picture. We agree, however, with 
the remark of a contemporary that the figure 
should not be so completely hidden. A 
mere robe is certainly of scarcely sufficient 
importance to be allowed the sole occupation 
of nearly four feet of canvass. 

193. ‘A Composition taken from certain 
passages of the eleventh book of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost,’ W. Etty. Mr. Etty’s very 
great talents are here displayed to singular 
advantage. The grouping is masterly, and 
the colouring very rich and Italian. If not 
the finest, there certainly is not a finer picture 
in the whole exhibition. 

243. ‘The Vicar of Wakefield reconciling 
his Wife to Olivia,” G, S. Newton. Mr. 
Newton is the author of many very pleasing 
pictures, but in the picture before us we 
think he has surpassed all his previous ef- 
forts. If we have any thing to object to, it is 
the figure of Olivia, which is scarcely promi- 
nent enough. The attitude and expression 
of the mother; the struggle between pride 
and lingering affection for her degraded 
child; are managed with great felicity. The 
little urchins, too, in the corner, with a com- 
pound expression of wonder, dismay, and 
curiosity, are equally happy. This excellent 
picture cannot fail to add considerably to 
Mr. Newton’s deserved celebrity. 

284. ‘ The Surprise,’ Dubuffe. This pic- 
ture is the original of two or three very charm- 
ing prints, (one on stone especially,) which 
have lately adorned most of our principal 
print warehouses. It represents a female 
head looking over the shoulder, the arm and 
neck being partly bare. It is a very clever 
picture, but we cannot help thinking it some- 
what misnamed. The expression of the face, 
of the eyes in particular, is rather a voluptu- 
ous sleepiness, and not at all indicative of 
surprise or unexpected intrusion. 

308. ‘Disturbed by the Night-Mare,’ T. 
Lane. A sleepy, terrified, Monsieur Tonson- 
kind of figure opens a door, and is encoun- 
tered by alean, half-starved, white mare. 
The subject is humorous, but, like most of 
Myr. Lane’s pictures, borders too closely on 
caricature. The mare, too, is ill drawn. 

339. * Mazeppa,’ T. Woodward. 

‘On came the troop; they saw him stoop ; 

They saw me strangely bound aiong 

His back with many a bloody thong : 

They stop—they start—they snuff the air, 

Gallop a moment here and there, 

Approach, retire, wheel round and round ’ 
Mr. Woodward’s picture would confer ho- 
nour even onthe admirable Cooper; after 
which it would be useless to attempt addi- 





tional praise. The various attitudes of the 
horses, the wild expression of the heads, and 
the spirited manner in which they are han- 
dled, ey the poet's fine description with 
remarkable felicity. 

357. ‘ Venus, the Evening Star,’ Ww. 
Etty. A clever, but not a particularly grace. 
ful figure, coloured in Mr. Etty’s usual glow- 
ing style. The relief, however, appears to 
us rather too strong. The very deep sky re- 
minds one much of the ancient frescos ; we 
do not altogether approve of the imitation, 

454. * Portrait of a Terrier, the property 
of Owen Williams, Esq., M. P.’ E. Land- 
seer. This is really the very perfection of 
art. Mr. Landseer may now lay down his 
pencils, and enjoy his otium cwm dignitate in 
safety. Itis quite impossible that either he 
or any one else should ever surpass this truly 
wonderful picture. 


The Fallof Nineveh. By J. Marrty. 
Mr. Martin has added another rose to his 
chaplet, by the production of his last magni- 
ficent picture, now exhibiting at the Western 
Exchange, Bond Street. He has admirably 
and ably illustrated the book of the vision of 
Nahum, the Elkoshite ; we can point out but 
one fault in the present picture—its general 
resemblance to Belshazzar’s least, and more 
particularly in the grouping of the figures. 
We must not, however, be fastidious, and we 
must pay more than oue visit to discover the 
many beauties of the Fall of Nineveh. We 
will proceed to point out those which struck 
us most forcibly on our first and hasty view ; 
Azubah, the daughter of Rabsaris, and fa- 
vourite concubine of Sardanapalus, is a per- 
fect study ; her figure has the beautiful un- 
dulating swell, which is the true and only 
line of beauty; and she hangs upon the king 
like ivy about the oak. The group of drunken 
slaves in the foreground, forms a picture of 
itself; there is one head, reeling with wine 
and the iusoleuce of intoxication, equal to 
any thing we ever saw in painting. It would, 
in short, be an endless work to point out all 
the beauties of this grand production of Mr. 
Martin’s pencil and imagination. It should 
be seen, as it will, by every one who has the 
least pretensions to taste. The whole is ad- 
mirably represented: the whirlwind and the 
storm; the strife of battle and the din of 
arms; the flash of lightnings and the roar of 
waters; the bright swords and_ glittering 
spears, are painted with unequalled truth and 
fidelity. 
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THE DRAMA, 


eoecrce 

Dramatic ReGcisrer.—= King’s Theatre.— 
May 10. La Donna del Lago, and Les Pages 
du Duc de Vendome.—1I3. La Donna del 
Lago, and Hassan et le Califfe—15. QOiello, 
aud Les Pages du Duc de Vendome. 

Drury Lane, May 9. Virginius, A Roland for 
an Oliver, and The Dumb Savoyard.—19. 
Love for Love, The Gay Deceivers, and The 
Weathereock.—12. William Tell, The Dumb 
Savoyard, and Giovanni in London.—13- 
The Poor Gentleman, The Gay Deceivetss 
and The Dumb Savoyard.—14. The Taming 
of the Shrew, and Aladdin.—15. Roses and 
Thorns, Tue Gay Deceivers, and Der Frei- 
schutz. 

Covent Garden, May 9. As You Like It, and 
The Devi! to Pay.—10. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, and The £100 Note —12. The Point 
of Honour, The Invincibles, and Peter Wil- 
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kins. —13. Aladdin, A Race for a Dinner, 
and The Sergeant’s Wife.—14. The School 
for Scandal, and The Invincibles.—-15. The 
Seraglio, and Charles the Second. 


Kine’s TuHeatre.—On Thursday Madame 
Pasta had the honour to see this spacious 
and magnificent house crowded in every part, 
on the occasion of her benefit. The announce- 
ments which had been made of her intended 
appearance as Otello, aided by the all-attrac- 
tive Sontag as Desdemona, had naturally ex- 
cited extraordinary interest among all lovers 
of real harmony. Nor could the most fasti- 
dious or enthusiastic of these feel disappoint- 
ed in the result, for Pasta’s rich and power- 
ful notes were never heard to better advan- 
tage, whilst the surpassing sweetness of Mlle. 
Sontag’s voice was exquisitely displayed, in 
expressing the tender and affectionate feelings 
of the gentle Desdemona. Madame Pasta’s 
delineation of the varied passions of the no- 
ble but impetuous Moor, was such as to add 
fresh lustre to the fame she so deservedly en- 
joys as an actress; and Mlle. Sontag gave 
convincing proof that she possesses higher 
capabilities for the stage than she has hitherto 
received credit for possessing. 

Drury Lane Tueatre.—On Wednesday 
evening was acted, ‘ for the first time these 


eighty years,’ the comedy of Lhe Tuming of 


the Shrew. It was produced nearly in its 
original shape, with the addition of some 
music. A great part of the strength of the 
company was engaged in the representation, 
there being upwards of twenty characters in 
this play. Wallack was the hero, and played 
excellently. Miss Fanny Ayton performed 
the heroine, and her exertions were rewarded 
with loud and deserved applause. Braham, 
as Hortensio, was equally good; we never 
heard him in better voice. The music, al- 
though not very original, was upon the whole 
tolerably good. 


As You Like Jé would seem to be a fa- 
vourite with the actors this year: it was per- 
formed last week, for Young's benefit, at 
Covent Garden; and at this theatre last night, 
for the benefit of Miss Foote, This play has 
always been considered as one of the most 
attractive among the many that have been 
produced by our immortal bard. The mag- 
net of the evening was the personification of 
the love-stricken Rosalind by Miss Foote, 
and she performed it with all that tenderness 
of manner which is absolutely necessary to 
give full force to this delicately-drawn cha- 
racter. In the afterpiece Miss Foote per- 
tormed Clari. 
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VARIETIES. 
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The Literary Fund Society celebrated its 
anuiversary, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, on 
Wednesday. The Duke of Somerset pre- 
sided; several other noblemen were preseut, 
aid many eminently-benevolent and other- 
Wise distinguished gentlemen. Mr. Fitzge- 
rald, as usual, entertained himself and the 
company with a poetical address. The an- 
houncement of numerous donations and sub- 
scriptions was received with great pleasure: 
among these we must notice, from his Majcs- 
ty, two half-yearly payments of £100 each, 
being his forty-fourth and forty-fifth dona- 
tions; the Duke of So nerset, an annual do- 
nation of ten guineas, and ten pounds in ad- 
“tuon; John Soane, Esq., ome hundred gui- 
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neas; with several donations of ten guineas 
each, and many below that sum. 

Signor de Begnis had a benefit morning 
concert at the Argyll Rooms, on Monday. 
It was well attended, and was ably sustained 
by the principal vocalists of the day, whose 
merits have been too often re-echoed through 
every circle of the metropolis to need our 
particular praise; we must not, however, 
omit to mention that the reception of Ma- 
dame de Begnis was enthusiastic in the ex- 
treme, and that her duet with M. de Begnis 
was applauded in the warmest manner possi- 
ble.’ M. de Periot performed a charming 
solo, composed by himself, on the violin ; 
Signor Puzzi gave a fantasia on the French 
horn, and Signor Pistrucci gave specimens 
of his improvisatorial powers. The whole 
entertainment was admirably arranged, and 
gave universal satisfaction; although Zuchelli 
did not appear as announced, nor was any 
reason assigned for his non appearance. 

Specimen of a translation of /Mneas, by 
a Dutchman, to be published by subscription: 

‘ De storm drove dem under 
De cliff of de grove ; 
Dey mind not de tonder, 
But de sweet love ’ 

Test and Corporation Act. —The Rev. 
Rowland Ifill, in the course of his sermon on 
Sunday last, took occasion to allude to the 
repeal of this act; he compared the present 
day of toleration with the time of Mary, when 
the fires were kindled in Smithfield, and 
‘blessed God that he had lived to see the re- 
peal of this abominable act, which required 
you to take an oath that-you had received 
the sacrament, before you could hold any 
worldly office,’ and, in a most emphatic man- 
ner, exclaimed, ‘and with the almost unani- 
mous consent of the bench of bishops! God 
bless their lordships, and may they have 
more and more grace given them, to enlarge 
their hearts still further, and may they be en- 
abled to work out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling!’ and, raising his voice 
still higher, continued—* bless the old gentle- 
men! / [wish they may preach themselves 
to death! !—it is one of the most glorious 
deaths they can die, whilst engaged in the 
work of their Lord and Master.’ 

A dissenting clergyman, preaching recent- 
ly in a town of Cornwall, was disturbed by 
the crying of a child; he stopped his dis- 
course, and ordered the child to be removed, 
remarking, that a crying child was like the 
tooth-ache—allowed of no peace till it was 
taken out;—this will afford another line to 
the lovers of conundrums. 
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PREPARING FOX PUBLICATION: An Essay on the 
Power of Rectors and Vicars to have their Glebes 
and Tithes for Twenty-one Years, so as to bind their 
Successors, by a Barrister.—A Supplement to his 
Difficulties of Romanism, by the Rev. G. S. Faber.— 
Subterraneous Travels of Niels Klim, f.om the Lita 
of Lewis Holberg. 





Worxs sust Postisuep: Atherstone’s Fall of 
Nineveh, a poem, with Plate by Martin, 8vo., 12s. 
Luby’s Introduction to Physical Astronomy, Svo. 12s. 
—Letters from Cambridge, post 8vo. 3s.—Pheedrus’ 
Fables, with Literal Translation, 2s. 6d.—Select Sen- 
tences from Cesar, Nepos, and Eutropius, 24.— 
Bretschneider’s Reply to Rose on Germany, 2s. 6d.— 
Rambles among the Musicians in Germany, Svo. 93. 
--Morison’s Cases of Mental Diseases, 8vo. 7s.—The 
Harp of Jadah, foolscap vo. 3s. 6d.—Plain Advice to 
Landlords, 2s.—Dialogues on Prophecy, 10s. 6d.— 
Guide to Importers of Wine, 23.—Eidon’s Continen- 
tal Traveller’s Oracle, two vols. 15s.—The Romance 
of Histoty, by Henry Neele, second edition. 
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SPANISH and ITALIAN REFUGEE 

COMMITTEE.—In publishing the annexed list 
of subscriptions received since their last report, the 
Refugee Committee have deeply to regret, that poli- 
tical persecutions, far from having ceased, have again 
forced numerous exiles to fly to England, their only 
asylum. Many who have been enabled to reach Por- 
tugal have suddenly and arbitrarily been driven from 
that country ; several have arrived, who have been re- 
leased from the prisons of the Peninsula, condemned 
to perpetual banishment; and the claims on the funds 
of the Committee have become so numerous, that but 
for the opportune proceeds of the concert, so liberally 
permitted to be given in the Guildhall, those funda 
would have been completely exhausted. The namber 
of refugees upon the lists of the Committee is at the 
present moment 209, among whom are 28 women and 
35 children. The Committee respectfully refer any 
person interested in their situation, to the office of the 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Freshtield, 20, Throgmorton 
Street, where a more detailed statement can be ob- 
tained, and the audited accounts be examined, and 
they have in conclusion to appeal anew to that public 
bounty which has so long provided for the urgent 
wants of so many deserving objects, whose former his- 
tories and present sufferings alike recommend them 
to the compassionate consideration of the people of 
Great Britain. 
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Wo We oe 0066 sb canbe eenees ences cb'ccetcccice OO RE 
ie BD. Be céasccee Seeccsdodes cesssdccoscsse OC OO 
A Friend, per Drummond.,................. 2 00 
FERRO o06cdksé Gi\eCoen ‘ 220 
Moses Rawards, Beg... cece ccccce cccecces 5 00 
Messrs. Hoskins, Jones, and Co. .......... 1 190 
Bees de Me EIEN .60606s bdo dedes covcie bea"? ES 
Hudson Gurney, Esq....... cccccces cc cco 2 OD 
Dowager Marchioness of Bute ..... : 2 00 
Fo Wey BIFMINGROMcc cc ccsccsbdecec ceccce.c | IG 
Be Be co S0bdc socecdecccccccesccdscccccces 2 OS 
A Friend, at Chelsee ...0.. cccsccccccccscsee O 60 
Mre. Marcet ......... 0 e600 se ‘ - 20 00 
The Drapers’ Company ..........6+ seeseee 50 OOD 
ANONYMOUS 2o scccccccecccce cocccsccesece 2 OG 
PE ED. on 00 oxen 00 00n00esees 2 
PONE BINNIE a 0 50.00 000s cece cocepeesecececee. am 
RE BUOEENEEES 606 60 cwovsdteseecée ce 015 6 
Dr. Barratt 9 06 ce cecece coe ecvees - $1706 
Collected at Rochester oo ccccccccccccccccs 12 140 
is PEG, EEE: copcccecee ceessé ce ee 1 10 
Bq Bo DO TE, BOE, oc ce cccécccceecntece 56 00 
Sets TENE CUED cocccece ccsesestasccie .. ED 
is Ba Wises Sb adbse ens cons cocecdsésooensenee Tt 
£0 fee eee: 
BTR T OT oo 00 00.20 ce ce cocece se 9009000 ares 10 090 
SB. Te FORM Bebe cc cccccce ereccceceseseseses 10 OD 
Major Bradford 3 00 


By the Editor of The Literary Chronicie, a 


TeOGED occa ce cece ose 00000000 00.0006%e 00 
Collected by some of the Carvers and Gilders 

employed by Seddons and Co... ........ 1100 
Collected by some Children at Carlisle, by 

Mr. Joseph Ferguson.................. 0100 
oe A RS eae 10 10 0 
A Demers GE TGGROB A dic codeéc étecaéccas oe 3 180O 
Mrs. Ware, Clapham Common ............ 10 100 
Miss. Wats seca enensbae bees Sere ccce cote o6 ww 100 
Bhs Be ousnceccetctoseccvecscsvcereteeestas » BO 
Some Carvers and Gilders at Messrs.Seldons’ 0 5 0 
EEE Shee ne be tuae 66 06 00 6600 otuaone. 1 OO 
Social Sons under Old Parr......... ...... 5 090 
Molety of Fine of Hackney Coach, No. 341.. 0 15 0 
T. G. E., Fine of Hackney Coach ..... eaciee sitasan 
Mrs. D, B., with some clothing ..,...., 0 50 
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(Refugees* Subscription continued.) 


Ravi, Blamed Beedle on 6 secececvcccecsecee. § 3G 
G. Ranks, Buq. Leeds.... 2. cccecccsseeese 5 OO 
A Friend to the Destitute,bythe Evening Mail 5 00 
J.T. Dobrey, Esq., per Sphynx............ 1 00 
From Piymouth, to the Editor of The Times 2 0 0 
Ac B., OH HH. Coccce cocccecccccccccsscccseee © OD 
The Coleman Street Ward Independent Asso- 

Sates vdcWidGeccctveseccidccvceccoce § 16 @ 
W. Birchin, Esq., by Mr. G. Barker........ 5 00 
Carvers and Gilders ut Messrs. Seddons and 

Co.'s, 4th subscription ........cee0.0658 2 00 
Matthias Attwood and Wm. Routh, Esqrs., 

being the undivisible Balance of a Bank- 

ropt Estate, ...icccccccccccescccescsee 1S 3D 
Sir Thomas Dyer, Bart..........eseceeeeee. 00 O90 
Wm. Slade, Esq. 3rd subscription....... 5 00 


Produce of some Piccote and Carnation Seeds 
sent to R. Slade, Esq. .. 5 
Collected at Plymouth, by James White, Esq. :— 
Thomas Edwin Gosling, Esq, Leigham, near 


Plymouth, 3rd subscription ............ 1150 
George Soltau, Esq., Ridgeway, 2ndsub. .. 1 00 
Edward Tollher, Esq., ditto, ditto.......... 5 00 
Mr. Henry Baker, near Saltash ............ 0 590 
Messrs. T. Fox and Sons, Plymouth, 3rdsub. 0 10 0 
Collected by P. Baker, Esq... ....-eseeee0e. 4150 
Produce of the Concert at Guildhall ...... 1040 00 


Guildhall, May 10, 1828, 
F, FRESHFIELD, Hon. Sec. 


Subscriptions will continue to be received at the 
Banking-houses of Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 
Mansion House Place; Sir Richard Car Glyn, Mills, 
Halifax, and Co., Lombard Street ; Messrs, Williams 
and Co., Birchin Lane; Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, 
and Co., St. James’s Street ; Messrs. Frys and Chap- 
man, St. Mildred’s Court, Poultry; and Messrs. 
Drummonds, Charing Cross, 


HE EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS of 
the MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES of 
ENGLISH HISTORY, from the Galleries of the 
Nobility and from Public Collections, IS NOW 
OPEN at Messrs, HarpING and Lerarp’s, No. 4, 
Pall Mall East. 
Admittance, by TICKETS ONLY, which may be had 
on application, as above. 


ADDOX STREET GALLERY. 
Opposite Saint George’s Church, Hanover 
Square.—AN EXHIBITION of PICTURES by the 
GREAT MASTERS, is OPEN daily, from 10 till 6 
o'clock. 

THE GRAND FRESCOES, by PAUL VERO- 
NESE, from the SORANZA Palace, are ON VIEW 
at this Gallery; together with some of the finest 
Works of CLAUD LORRAIN and RICHARD 
WILSON.—Admittance Is. 














On Tuesday, the 20th inst. will be published, in post 
Svo. price 6s. 
HE PUFFIAD. A Satire, 
‘Faugh! how these rank puffs “stink 1’ the 
nose |’? 
‘A subject fair and free; 
’Tis yours—’tis mine—’tis public property.’ 
CHURCHILL, 
Printed for SAMURL MAuUNDER, Newgate Street. 


NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION OF GIBBON’S 
ROME, 
This day is published, in Eight large Volumes, Svo. 
with Portraits and Maps, price #3. 4s. in boards, 


TMuUE. HISTORY of the DECLINE and 
FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 

Printed for T. CApeLti_; C. and J. RivInGTon ; 
J. CuTHELL; J.NUNN; LONGMAN, REES, and Co.; 
J.and W. T. CLARKE; J. and A. Arca; J. Rica- 
arpson; J. M. RicHArRpSON; JEFFERY and Son ; 
W.Gincer ; HATCHARD and Son; S. BAGSTER; 
R. ScHoLey; BALDWwiN and CRapock ; J. BouN; 
W. Joy; HAmiItton, AnAms, and Co.; J. Dun. 
can; G. B. WHITTAKER; W. MASON; SIMPKIN 
and MARSHALL; PARBURY, ALLEN, and Co.; 
SAUNDERS and Hopneson; Liroyp and Son; J. A. 
Hesssy; T. Hotpswortu; T. BuMpus; BLACK, 
Younc, and Youne; W. J. and J. MAYNaAagD; 
WaitTMore and Fenn; J. Bain; R. TEMPLE- 
MAN; J. WicksTEED; H. Srer.; W. A. AINs- 
wortnH; T. Grirritas; R. Mackie; J. PARKER, 
Oxford; J. and J. De1GuTon, Cambridge ; and A, 
Brack, and J. FA:RBaiRN, Edinburgh. 


Of whom may be had, printed uniformly with Gib- 
bon’s Rome, 
The WORKS of WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D., 
in Eight Vols. 8vo., with Portrait and new Maps. 
Price €3. 4s. in boards. 





| 
| 





This day, two vols. foolscap, 15s. 
[yay I BABA in ENGLAND. 


By the Author of Hajji Baba. 
Printed for Joon Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, two vols. 4to. €4. 
HE CONSTITUTIONAL HUISTORY 
of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Henry VII, 
to the Death of George IT. 
By HENRY HALLAM. 
Printed for JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Fourth Edition of History of the Middle 


Ages, three vols. 8vo. 36s. 


On the 15th of May, will be published, in 5vo. lis. 


PPHE HISTORY of the PROVINCE of 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY, from 1749 to 1774; 
comprising a detailed Narrative of the Origin and 
Early Stages of the AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By Mr. HUTCHINSON, formerly Governor of the 
Province. 
Edited by his Grandson, the Rev. JOHN HUTCH. 
INSON, M.A. 
Printed for Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day is published, 
EMARKS on the PUNISHMENT of 
DEATH, und on the MEANS of PREVENT- 
ING CRIME; to which are added, Suggestions for 
the Establishment of a Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion over Minor Offenders. Price ls. 
W. BENNING, Law Bookseller, 52, Fleet Street. 





Just published, in one vol. post 8vo. price 9s. boards, 
dedicated to the Members of the Philharmonic 
Society, 

SUMMER’S RAMBLE AMONG the 
MUSICIANS of GERMANY; giving some 

Account of the Operas of Munich, Vienna, Dres- 

den, Berlin, &c. With Remarks upon the Church 

Music, the Singers, Performers, and Composers; the 

Out-of-door Enjoyments, and Surface of Society in 

that Country. 

By a MUSICAL PROFESSOR. 
Hunt and CLargkk, York Street, Covent Garden. 


This day is published, 8vo. price Is. 6d. 
AN APOLOGY for the SYSTEM of 
PUBLIC and CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 
By THOMAS MAUDE, Esq. M.A. 
Of University College, Oxford, and of the Middle 
Temple. 
Printed for J. HATCHARD and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


MISS MITFORD’S NEW VOLUME, 
In post 8vo. price 9s. 
OUR VILLAGE; Country Stories, Scenes, 
Characters, &c. &c. Vol 3. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Author of Dramatic Scenes ; Foscari, a Tragedy, &c. 
Printed for Gro. B. WaITraKeEn, Ave Maria Lane. 








RETZSCH’S DESIGNS. 
FRIDOLIN; or, the ROAD to the IRON 
FOUNDRY. By F. SCHILLER. 
Illustrated by Eight Designs, by Retzsch, and en- 
graved by Henry Moses. Extra boards, 4to. 9s. 6d. 


on India paper, 6s. 
The Fight of the Dragon. By F. Schiller. 


Illustrated by Sixteen Designs, by Retzsch; engraved 
by Henry Moses, 4to. boards, 16s, on India paper, 24s. 
Published by S. Prowerrt, 55, Pall Mall. 

Of whom may be had, 


Retzsch’s Hamlet, 21s.; and laust, 11s. 6d. 


DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, WITH THE NEW 
PEERS, AND NEW PLATES ELEGANTLY 
ENGRAVED. 

This day is published, in 2 vols. price 1. 83. in bds. 
17th Edition, newly arranged, and considerably im- 
proved, of 

EBRETT’S PEERAGE of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

London: printed for RivineTrons, EGERTON, 
CuTHELL, CLARKES, LONGMAN and Co., CADELL, 
RICHARDSON, BooTtu, Booker, BALDWIN andCo.,, 
BAGSTER, HATCHARD and Son, HARDING, MARTIN, 
HAMILTON and Co, PARBURY aud Co., LLoyps, 
and SAUNDERS and Hopeéson, 

*,* For the present Edition, a new and very cx. 
pensive set of Plates has been purposely engraved, on 
a larger scale, and of much superior execution to any 
previously given. A considerable delay has been oc- 
casioned by the Creation of several Peers at the very 
moment it was ready for Publication. 


A New Edition of Debrett’s Baronetage 
will speedily be published. 





THE LITERARY CHRONICLE. 


LLL 


Mr. MARTIN’S ENGRAVINGS TOILLUsT 
| THE BIBLE, PARADISE LOST, &e. — 


HE Splendid and Sublime Compositions 
Twenty-Six in Number, of this celebrated Art. 
ist, on subjects of Scripture History, designed and en. 
graved in Mezzotinto on the Plates, simultaneous! 
and wholly by J. Martin, Esq. may be had collective. 
ly, or in weparate Prints, on the following terms :— 
Prints, 10s. 6d. each; Proofs, 15s. The subjects of 
the first Twenty-four are engraved on a smaller 8cale 
by Mr. Martin. Prints, 6s. each, and Proofs, 105, 6d. 


A LIST OF TAB SUBJECTS :-—~ 

1. The Fall of the Rebel Angels.—2. Satan on the 
Burning Luke.—3. Satan arousing the Fallen Angels 
—4, Pandemonium.—5. Satan on his Throne.—8, gin 
preventing the Combat between Satan and Death,—7 
Heaven. Rivers of Bliss.—8. Satan Viewing the 
Ascent to Heaven.—9. Eve at the Fountain.—10, 
Satan Contemplating Adam and Eve in Paradise,— 
11, Satan Aroused.—12. The Angels Guarding Para. 
dise by Night.—13. Adam and Eve. The orning 
Hymn.—1l4, The Approach of the Angel Raphael.— 
15, Raphael Conversing with Adam and Eve,—j¢, 
Creation of Light.—)7. Satan Tempting Eve,—)8, 
Eve Fresenting the Forbidden Fruit to Adam.—]9, 
Adam Hearing the Voice of the Almighty.—20. Bridge 
over Chaos.—2], Adam Reproving Eve.—22. Heaven, 
Rivers of Bliss.—23. Approach of the Archangel Mi. 
chael.~—24. Adam and Eve driven out of Paradise, — 
25. The Ascent of Elijah.—26. Christ Tempted in the 
Wilderness, 

Published by Septimus Prowevrt, 55, Pall Mall. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 
OUNG JOHN BULL; or, Born Abroad 


and Bred at Home. 
By FRANCIS LATHOM, 

Author of the Mysterious Freebooter, Unknown, 
Fatal Vow, Astonishment, Polish Bandit, Puzzled and 
Pleased, Live and Learn, Midnight Bell, &c. &e. 

Printed for A. K. NEwMAN and Co., London. 

_ The following are nearly ready— 

Ulrica of Saxony, by Rosalia St. Clair, 
3 vols. 

Latham House in the Days of John of 
oo by the Author of Eustace, Fitz-Richard, &e, 
4 vols. 

Bandit Chief, or Lords of Urvino, by the 
same Author, 2nd edition, 4 vols. 

Katharine. 4 vols. 


Italian, by Ann Radcliffe, large type, new 


edition, 4 vole. 


OURNAL DU COMMERCE.—Office 

in Paris: Rue St, Marc, No. 10; in London, at 

Mr. Rouianpi’s, Foreign Bookselier, 20, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS for the Journal du Commerce, 
one of the most aneient and popular of the daily news- 
papers published in Paris, are received at the said 
Offices in Paris and London. Also, 

ADVERTISEMENTS concerning Trade, Manu- 
factures, Patents, Schools, Publications, &c. 

The following are the Charges for Advertisements: 
For Seven Lines cocscees 0 Shillings. 
For every additional Line 6 Pence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
For One Year ....eeceseeeeees £6 18 9 
For Six Months... .... wseeesee 
For Three Months ............ | 146 

The Journal du Commerce is received in London 
four times a-week, and delivered through the Post 
Office. 

The Advertisements are forwarded by daily comm 
nications with Paris, and immediately published with 
the Journal du Commerce, and, besides, posted up at 
the Exchange in Paris, Havre, Bourdeaux, Marseilles, 
and all the Sea-ports and Commercial Towns 18 
France. ; 

The following Works may be had at the Foreign Li- 
brary, 20, Berners Street, Oxford Street. ' as 

1. Historia de a Revolucion de Colombra, 
par José Manuel Rutrepo, peretasio del interier ar! 
la Mina Republica, 10 vols. in 12mo, with plates an¢ 
maps, #4. 4s. 

2. Isographie des Hommes ¢ 
Collection de Fac-simile d’Autographs, 
24 Autographs, 7s. 6d. e . 

3. Revue Encyclopédique, vol. 38, No. 1, 
for this year, 8vo. 298 pages, 5s. 6d.; and, per annum, 
for 12 monthly numbers, £5. ’ t 

4. Le Globe, receuil Philosophique = 
Littéraire, 4to. No. 56, 10d,, and, per annum, for lt 





Clobres, ou 
part XI., 4to- 





numbers, €3 10s. ee 
——$—<—— 
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This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d.; or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped edition in Monthly or Quarterly Partse_ 


ts. 





London: published by G. Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications ‘for the E 
Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court; Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row; Booker, 23, Fore Street; Suther 
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Glasgow ; by all Booksellers and Newsvenders; and at Paris, by Bobee et Ingray——Printed by Davidson, Serle’s Place, Carey Sweet. 
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